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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


eae. SHERMAN has written a very soldierly and appro- 

priate letter about the President’s visit to St. Louis at the 
time when the G. A. R. holds its national encampment. He does 
not touch upon the particular grievance, which has led many 
soldiers, and in particular the Iowa State Encampment, to declare 
that they will not come to St. Louis if the president is to be there. 
He reminds them of the respect due from every citizen and soldier 
to the office Mr. Cleveland fills, and expresses his confidence that 
calm reflection will suffice to bring his old comrades to a better 
state of feeling. General Sherman always writes well, besides 
being one of the best public speakers we have. But this letter is 
even above his average, and is the more notable as the general is 
neither a Democrat nora Mugwump. He probably avoided ref- 
erence to the veto of the Dependent Pension Bill because he felt as 
keenly on that subject as do any of his comrades of the Grand 
Army. We feel assured that his word is the last one on the sub- 
ject, and that Mr. Cleveland will be received at St. Louis by the 
G. A. R., with all the respect due to the office he fills. 

The decision of Mr. Cleveland to return to the Southern States 
the Confederate flags captured during the war, is not an act which 
is calculated to increase the cordiality between the President and 
the soldiers of the G. A. R. That act is not demanded by the 
most cordial regard for the brave men who fought on the wrong side, 
and who, for the most part, now recognize that it was the wrong 
side. Those captured flags were not the personal property of those 
men. They were the symbols and the rallying-points of military 
organizations called into existence for the dissolution of the nation’s 
unity, under the influence of an unreasonable outburst of sectional 
passion. Those organizations have been dissolved and destroyed 
by the war. The States which authorized them have been recon- 
structed by laws as sweeping as a revolution. To those organiza- 
as such the country has no forgiveness to offer, however it may 
welcome back to its citizenship the men who formed them. When 
Mr. Cleveland offers to return these flags, he gives an official sanc- 
tion to the idea that a war for the destruction of the Union con- 
stitutes an honorable and memorable chapter in the military 
records of the seceding States, and that the national government 
is willing to foster such memories. 





THE era of commencements is upon us. It begins early in 
June and ends early in July. Formerly the first or second week 
in July was the chief week; but a growing consideration for the 
comfort and health of students has suggested the selection of 
earlier dates. It is to be hoped that the same considerations will 
weigh with the directors of our public schools, and that the re- 
opening of both colleges and schools will be put off to the begin- 
ning of October. September sometimes is a cool month, but not 
often ; and work in a hot September is enough to unfit teachers 
and taught for the labors of the winter and spring. 

Franklin and Marshall College is celebrating the centenary of 
the foundation of Franklin College at Lancaster. This was the first 
institution for the higher education which our German citizens 
established, taking precedence of both Gettysburg and Allentown. 
It was not, we believe, a strictly denominational college from the 
outset, but became the property of the Reformed Church through 
the withdrawal of the Lutherans to Gettysburg. In recent years 
it has been strengthened by the taking over of Marshall College, 
from Mercersburg, with Dr. John W. Nevin and others of that 
notable little institution in the Alleghenies. It has probably the 
most distinguished faculty of any of the rural colleges of the 
State, after Lafayette and Lehigh. 








West Point graduates sixty-four cadets, who are entitled to 
enter the military service with the rank of lieutenants, Of course 
the greater part of them will do nothing of the kind. There are 
not sixty-four vacancies a year in the lieutenancies of an army of 
25,000 men in time of peace. They will go to serve as civil engi- 
neers on our railroads, or in some similar position for which their 
West Point training has fitted them; and should a war arise, the 
nation will call them from these employments to take command 
of newly formed companies, regiments, and armies. So Grant and 
Sherman were called by the outbreak of the Rebellion. 





THE Legislature of New Hampshire has elected Mr. William 
E. Chandler as Senator for the short term made vacant by the 
death of Senator Pike. 

He had received the nomination of the Republican caucus, and 
the attempt to detach enough Republicans from the caucus to 
defeat Mr. Chandler was a failure. A very few stayed away, but a 
clear majority of the legislature attended and was bound by its 
action. There still was some talk of combining Democrats and 
dissatisfied Republicans upon a less objectionable candidate from 
the Republican party. But that was too late. Wedo not love 
the caucus; we had hoped that the recent revolt from it in this and 
other States had broken its power. But we must recognize the rule 
that the man who enters it without a distinct reservation of his 
liberty is bound by its decision. 

This selection will not give the Republican party an increase of 
real strength in the Senate. The party representation in that 
honorable body is rich enough in practical politicians, as well as 
in millionaires. It is not rich in broad-minded statesmen, to give 
such direction to the policy of the only branch of Congress which 
the party still controls as shall commend it to the support of 
the people. 





THE Supreme Court of the State of Georgia has pronounced a 
decision which does the State more honor than its people may be 
ready to recognize. A wealthy bachelor had left his estate to his 
colored mistress and his illegitimate daughter. The natural heirs 
sued for the property on the ground that it is against public policy 
to allow property to pass to negroes under such conditions. The 
Court decides that the fact of the inheritors being colored has 
nothing to do with the case. Colored people have just the same 
civil rights of inheritance as white people, and as nobody denies 
the right of a white mistress and her illegitimate children to suc- 
ceed by bequest, this colored woman and her daughter inherit. 
Before the late unpleasantness. they would have been sold on an 
auction-block, and these natural heirs would have divided their 
price. Buttimes have altered, and the supreme tribunal of Geor- 
gia has not driven these two women to defend their rights in a 
United States Court. 





Mr. HENRY GEORGE labored to enlighten a Philadelphia au- 
dience last Sunday night on the nature of his crusade against 
poverty. On the main point there is no such difference among men 
as Mr. George takes for granted. Everybody wishes to see all his 
fellow men enjoy a plenty of the necessaries and comforts of 
existence. The real question is that of the best means to this 
end. Mr. George’s plan is to appropriate for the benefit of the 
many the earnings of the wealthier few. He does not propose to 
do this in the rough, off-hand fashion of Herr Most and his like. 
But when he proposes to tax land to the extent of its rent-value, 
he does propose to confiscate the results of past labor which has 
made the land capable of paying rent. Mr. George may seek to 
disguise this fact by fallacies copied from Ricardo, and by con- 
founding the earned with the unearned increment on the value of 
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land. But after all is said, his plan is to make the poor comforta- 
ble by taking away from land-owners the fruits of their toil, or the 
toil of those to whose possessions they have succeeded by purchase 
or inheritance. And at the same time he leaves untouched the 
great accumulations in other forms of real estate and in personal 
property, which constitute the biggest fortunes and the bulk of 
the dishonestly obtained fortunes, i. e., the fortunes which repre- 
sent no service rendered to the community. Herr Most is more 
logical, at any rate. 

Now the popular conviction is that poverty is to be abolished 
in other ways than this. It will not be by destroying any efficient 
motive to personal exertion, either by making accumulation unsafe 
to the rich, or by making it needless to the poor. It will not be 
by equalizing conditions, until there are no considerable fortunes 
on which to draw the great enterprises. And it will not be by 
placing every land-holder in the country under the burden of an 
exacting, and inevitable rent-system, levied by the government, 
like the land-tax which has eaten the heart out of the Indian peas- 
ant. 





Two most inexcusable speculative operations have just col- 
lapsed,—a coffee ‘‘corner” in New York, and a wheat “deal” in 
Chicago. Prices have fallen heavily, in both commodities, and 
numerous failures have resulted, mostly in Chicago. Nobody 
needs to pity the victims, and the effect of the break-down on gen- 
eral business is beneficial. 





Ir is announced that Mr. Powderly will not be a candidate for 
reélection to the position of Master Workman of the Knights of 
Labor. We hope that, in spite of this, he will be reélected. Mr. 
Powderly is a fallible and excitable man. He has done some fool- 
ish things; as in writing that defiant letter to Mr. Jay Gould, and 
in giving his public support to Mr. Henry George’s party and its 
theories. But in the main he has shown himself a competent and 
wise leader of the great association of American workmen ; and 
his antagonism of socialism and anarchism, his support of arbitra- 
tion and codperation, and his efforts to minimize strikes, are feat- 
ures of his career which entitle him to public gratitude. Should 
he be replaced by a more extreme and less judicious man, those 
who have failed to give him an outside support may find great rea- 
son to wish him back in his arduous and responsible position. We 
are not surprised that he wishes to be out of it. 





THE death of Bishop Stevens of the Protestant Episcopal dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania is an event which causes a gentle tremor of 
regret and sorrow in the breasts of all classes in this city and 
neighborhood. Dr. Stevens was a man of beautiful and estimable 
character, and had Paul’s prerequisite for a good bishop—“ a good 
report of them that are without.” Men of all faiths and of no 
faith felt the same esteem for him, and his loyalty to his own 
church never stood in the way of his cordial recognition of all 
whom he regarded as his Christian brethren. He was a native of 
Maine, but in early life became a resident and citizen of Georgia, 
and wrote a history of that State. His lot was cast in this diocese 
before the war, and—unlike some other of its clergymen of 
Southern antecedents, he never faltered in loyalty to the Nation. 
He had served as bishop for a quarter of a century, and at times 
he had to undergo the vexations which attach to ecclesiastical ag- 
itations and prosecutions. He was a Low Churchman, but his 
evident desire to deal fairly with all parties entitled him to the 
respect of all to a greater degree than he sometimes received it. 





GOVERNOR BEAVER is considering the appointment of a judge 
of the Supreme Court, to fill until next January the vacancy 
caused by Judge Mercur’s death. Two political forces assail him : 
one asking him to appoint at once so that the person so preferred 
may have that advantage for the nomination by the Republican 
convention,—which will meet at Harrisburg in August; and the 
other urging him to defer action until after the convention, so 
that the choice of the Republicans may be made from among all 





the aspirants, without any having the special advantage. The in- 
dications now are that the former force will prevail, and that the 
Governor will appoint Judge Williams, of Tioga county. The se- 
lection of Judge Mitchell, of this city, would be satisfactory, and 
itis urged that Philadelphia should, for many reasons, have two 
out of the seven judges on the bench. But we judge that the pol- 
itical forces of the State are “set up” against Philadelphia, and 
that the Governor will be found on the side of action before the 
convention, unless it should be concluded that Judge Williams is 
sure of the nomination and so can afford to wait. 





THE Seybert Commission of the University of Pennsylvania 
have published a preliminary report of their investigation of 
Spiritualism which is exciting a good deal of interest and comment. 
It is a preliminary report, because the Commission do not profess 
to have completed an exhaustive investigation of any but a few 
branches of the subject. For instance, they have not had much 
opportunity to test the trustworthiness of the alleged phenomena 
of materialization, only two mediums of that kind having sub- 
mitted themselves and their performances to the examination of 
the Commission, and neither of these being of a very pronounced 
or remarkable type. So again they have failed to obtain more 
than a single specimen of the mediumship which associates itself 
with rapping and table-moving, the primitive forms of spiritualist 
phenomena. It is true that this one was one of the two “Fox 
Sisters,” with whom Spiritualism in America may be said to have 
originated. This lady was the instrument of Mr. Robert Dale 
Owen’s conversion to a belief in Spiritualism ; but her exhibitions 
fell far short of the expectations of the Commission. 

The branch of Spiritualism which the Commission may claim 
to have investigated with thoroughness is “independent slate- 
writing,” 7. e., writing on slates with a piece of pencil under con- 
ditions which seem to assure the absence of contact between the 
medium’s own fingers and the pencil. Upon this the Commission 
pronounce a decidedly negative verdict, and on this alone. They 
satisfied themselves that in every case the writing is done by the 
medium, and generally before the seance has begun. They had 
not only the direct evidence supplied by watching Dr. Slade and 
other mediums, but the corroboration of this which Mr. Kellar, 
the prestidigitateur, gave them. When this last is mentioned to 
Spiritualists they sometimes reply that Mr. Kellar is a great me- 
dium, and uses his “ mediumistic power ” to enhance his reputa- 
tion as a master of sleight-of-hand. But in one case the slate he 
passed under the table under just the conditions exacted by Dr. 
Slade, had a knot in the wood-work, while that which he drew out 
when the sound of writing had ceased, had no such knot. Was 
that knot dissolved by ‘‘ mediumistic power ” ? 

The Commission are ready to proceed with the investigation 
of other kinds of spiritualistic phenomena, as fast as the material 
is available. Nothing in their conclusions justities them in dis- 
crediting Spiritualism as a whole, and on that they pronounce no 
decision. But almost from the first they have had great difficulty 
in securing the attendance and service of competent mediums, 
even though they pay them at a rate which should be satisfactory. 





CHANGES have been made in the arrangements of the Com- 
mencement of the University of s’ennsylvania, which make it 
much more interesting and attractive. The employment of Latin 
in the salutatory has been abandoned. The number of speeches has 
been reduced to four at the utmost; two from the graduating class, 
one from the law graduates, and one from the masters in arts. In 
old times every graduate made an address; but with nearly two 
hundred candidates for a degree, this becomes burdensome and 
intolerable. Besides this the rise of Class-day diverts many of the 
ablest speakers from Commencement. Formerly Class-day, the 
Ivy Ball, the Junior Exhibition, the Sophomore Cremation, and 
the Baccalaureate were scattered over an space of two, three or 
even four months. By the new amendment all these have been 
brought into the compass of four days, and an exhibition of the 
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practical work done by the students on the Towne Scientific 
school added. As a consequence the kind and degree of interest 
excited are very much greater. Nothing now is wanted but an in- 
fusion of dignity into the Class-day exercises. By a bad tradition 
these have been allowed to sink in some parts toward a kind of 
rude buffoonery, which very ill expresses the spirit and character 
of the class itself, and even of the young gentlemen who become 
its spokesmen. Perhaps the cure will not come until the Univer- 
sity throws open its classes to young women. Horse-play has no 
place in a college where co-education has been established. 





IT is reported that the English Unionists are devising a better 
and more generous land bill for Ireland, than that which the Tories 
are carrying through the House of Lords. They seem to feel the 
need of doing something to satisfy the conscience of their sup- 
porters for the aid they are giving to the most barbarous coercion 
law ever enacted by a British Parliament. And the need proba- 
bly is the more pressing since Mr. Parnell’s wise course has 
stopped their cry of Obstruction, by which they hoped to fire the 
British elector’s heart. These gentlemen are a decade behind 
the progress of events. The time is past when any considerable 
body of the Irish people would accept any settlement of the land 
question as a settlement of the Irish question. Even as regards 
the economic situation of Ireland, the Irish people have ceased to 
give the land question that kind of exclusive prominence, they once 
assigned to it. They have come to see that the question of Irish 
manufactures is just as urgent. It was this discovery which en- 
raged Mr. Chamberlain against them, and led him to say that so 
long as England retained her numerical preponderance, she never 
would consent to see an Irish Parliament with power to restore to 
that country the ability to supply tself with ihardwares and tex- 
tiles. But for the risk to English manufactures, Mr. Chamberlain 
—and Mr. Bright also—would be fighting for Home Rule with the 
Liberal party generally. He knows that under any arrangement 
for Home Rule, the Irish will find a way to do without “‘ Brumma- 
gem wares.” 

But the economic question has been absorbed in the political 
one. The Irish nation demands self-government. It may suit Mr. 
Chamberlain to belittle this demand by construing it as a demand 
for a peasant proprietorship. But the explanation will not fit the 
facts. 





THE people of the Welsh principality seem to have concluded 
that the time has come for them to cease paying for a Church to 
which only a small minority adhere. The Welsh are Dissenters— 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians or Quakers—as a rule. 
Yet every piece of landed property in Wales is taxed to support 
an Anglican rector, who frequently knows not a word of their lan- 
guage, and pays a pittance toa curate to represent him in his par- 
ish. It is true that the Anglican establishment in Wales has shared 
in the general revival which has pervaded the English Church in 
the last half century. But this comes too late. Centuries of con- 
temptuous neglect and maladministration have resulted in alien- 
ating the people, and the alienation will continue so long as the 
Welshman suffers under the injustice of the tithe-system. So he 
has struck against paying tithes, and he will not cease his opposi- 
sition until he bas made their collection cost more than they are 
worth, as the Irish did in the tithe-war of 1845. And the success 
of the Welsh people in breaking down by the Rebecca riots the 
turnpike system enacted for them by England, shows that they 
have the Celtic genius for defeating unpopular laws by a united 
popular resistance. 

Of course the Tories will do nothing to correct the evil, unless 
it be by converting tithes into tithe-rent charges, as the Whigs did 
in Ireland. But when once Mr. Gladstone gets back to power, the 
English and perhaps even the Scottish Church Establishments will 
go the way the Irish went. 





GERMANY is plainly upon the eve of great changes. The Em- 
peror is very feeble, and his death seems near at hand. The 











throat affection of the Crown Prince, according to the burden of 
the reports, is not curable. Bismarck is attacked by rheumatism, 
and too ill to leave Berlin. No one needs to be told what a crisis 
in the affairs of Germany is involved in these facts. 





A curRiovs bit of history has transpired as regards India. The 
Rajah of Gwalior died not long ago. By this event the East Indian 
government becomes the guardian of his successor, who is a minor. 
It heard rumors of great sums hidden away under the vaults of 
the palace,and on making search it discovered that the report was 
true. Sackfuls of new rupees were found buried there, and were 
taken by the government “asa loan.” As guardian of the rajah 
it lent; in its proper capacity it borrowed. The transaction has 
caused a good deal of indignation in India. It is said by the na- 
tives that it is grossly unjust to the young rajah to convert his 
money into government debentures, which he cannot reconvert 
into coin, if he should wish to do so on coming of age. And the 
very fact that this money was hoarded lends force to this objec- 
tion. The deceased rajah only hoarded silver because he had no 
confidence in the stability and the solvency of the government 
which was offering him six per cent. From the native point of 
view he was quite right, and his son has been badly treated. 








HOW ARE WE TO GET RID OF IT? 


a eg any one who has kept acquainted with the course of national 

finance since 1883, and has realized what must inevitably re- 
sult from the ‘‘sufficient unto the day” policy which was steadily 
pursued, the present situation is not a surprise, but a confirmation 
of the value of mathematical processes. Yet the comments upon 
it and the plans proposed for its remedy, are as naive and in- 
genuous as if we had by the merest accident stumbled upon the 
existing circumstances, and had been furnished with no data 
whatever to judge of their nature. 

The accumulation of money in the treasury will begin, as 
soon as the redeemable bonds are canceled. This will be about 
the beginning of August,—possibly a fortnight later. The rate of 
accumulation will be about eight millions a month, Suppose Con- 
gress should meet in October, and within sixty days,—almost 
an incredible anticipation of promptitude,—should pass a meas- 
ure cutting off most or all of one hundred millions of revenue ; 
even then there would§ be, from August lst to December 1st, 
four months’ accumulation, or somewhere from thirty to fifty mil- 
lions of dollars, in addition to the great balances always carried. 

The question asked therefore is, ‘ How is this accumulation 
to be prevented?” Itis suggested that when the worst comes to 
the worst the Secretary may buy 44 and 4 per cents in the open 
market, but as the premium upon them is from ten to thirty per 
cent., nobody feels that this can be a very available relief. To 
quote the Democratic counsellors of the Administration, Mr. Man- 
ning says it would not be tolerated by the public, and Mr. Carlisle 
only mentions it as a last resort. Some money can be put out in 
the ‘designated depositaries” to reénter the general circulation, but 
a bank cannot be designated until it provides securities for the gov- 
ernment’s deposits, and it is not likely that much more money will 
be asked for by the banks on these conditions than already has 
been. We end therefore, on this point, just as we began, ‘‘ How 
is the accumulation to be prevented before Congress can legislate ? ” 
And we may add another pertinent question, ‘“‘ What will be the 
consequences of not preventing an accumulation ? ”’ 

As to the legislation when Congress meets, there will be no 
open door to an easy agreement. Upon the proposal to repeal the 
whole internal revenue system, serious objections immediately 
rise: that the system is a burden only upon rum and tobacco, 
neither of which deserves to go unburdened, so long as taxes are 
necessary at all ; that to abolish the machinery of the bureau, and 
make the great changes in the commercial standing of the taxed 
articles, would be unwise, in view of the chances that the system 
may be needed again, when the other bonds become redeemable ; 
and that it is unreasonable to remove these unfelt taxes, so long as 
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burdensome taxation rests upon the people. And there is the 
fourth great objection of the Free Traders that to throw away the 
internal revenue will prevent reduction of the Tariff revenue. 

The movement in the direction of Free Trade is the favorite 
plan of the majority of the Democrats. The New York Times, 
advising them from its own standpoint, condemns all other plans. 
To be sure, the Free Trade Democrats are a minority of the House 
of Representatives, but this difficulty, it thinks, might be obviated 
by whipping Mr. Randall into line with Mr. Carlisle, upon the 
threat that he will be ‘read out of the party,” if he continues re- 
calcitrant. THE AMERICAN must confess toa feeling of amuse- 
ment, upon seeing that this is the best suggestion the Free Trade 
gentlemen have at hand, especially when it considers that even 
were the House thus “ made solid’ for Tariff reduction, the Senate 
would still block the way. 

That the easiest and most rational solution of the difficulty 
will be the repeal of the sugar duty, accompanied by the several 
safe-guards (as to home production, foreign export duty, and de- 
velopment of our commerce), which that measure demands, be- 
comes more and more plain. Even an entire repeal, however, will 
not be enough, for the surplus to be dealt with is a hundred mil- 
lions, and not fifty. And what further are we to do? Will it not, 
after all, be the right and the wise thing to help State and local 
taxation? ‘ Distribute the surplus” used to throw some good 
people into spasms; but perhaps they will be more steady of 
nerve by the end of the next six months. 








THE NEW MOVEMENT FOR CHRISTIAN UNION. 


i pageoweee is a significance that has not been appreciated in the 
proposal for a union of American Protestants in one body, 
which has emanated from the Protestant Episcopal Church in sey- 
eral forms recently, and especially from the High Church section 
of that Church. It is the High Churchman who naturally lays 
the most stress upon visible corporate union of Christians. His 
theory of the Church involves that. Less than that is schism, and 
schism is sinful in his eyes,—especially sinful in the author of dis- 
unions, and so in a less degree in those who perpetuate them. 

Fifty years ago, the High Churchman addressed himself to 
individuals only. His communion was the Church; simple sub- 
mission to its authority was the duty and the privilege of all who 
found themselves outside it. He could not recognise other com- 
munions in any way, and to them as such he had no message. The 
problem of Christian union was simply the problem of bringing all 
sorts and conditions of men into the Anglican Episcopal fold. All 
the peculiarities of that fold were sacred. The authority of the 
Church made them all ‘‘of obligation.” The whole Christian 
world must accept the Book of Common Prayer and the govern- 
mental traditions of the Church which had drafted it. The very 
least that could be asked was the American form of that book, 
although some of its departures from the English model were tobe 
deplored. 

So the High Churchman of that day held his head very high 
indeed. The claims of his own church were so impressive to him- 
self, and he had fixed his eyes so intently upon its excellence, that 
he saw no future for “ the other denominations ’’—as the preface 
to the American Prayer-Book calls them—except in the absorption 
of their membership, one by one, into the Church. He seldom or 
never referred to those “ other denominations,” except in terms of 
opprobrium, which contrasted strongly with that of his own 
Prayer-Book. He talked of them as “ the sects ;” he left them to 
‘‘the uncovenanted mercies of God.’’ And this lofty attitude of 
the earlier years of the Tractarian movement is maintained by 
many High Churchmen still. But not by all,—not, we think, by 
the majority. There are many reasons for the change. One has 
been the influence of the Broad Church sentiment. It is custom- 
ary to speak of the Broad and High and Low Church parties as 
mutually exclusive. This is true of High and Low; but not true 
of the Broad Church in relation to either of the others. There 





are Broad-High Churchmen, and Broad-Low Churchmen, as well 
as Broad Churchmen who are neither High nor Low. The influ- 
ence of men like Thomas Erskine and Frederick Robertson and 
Maurice and Charles Kingsley has pervaded the High Church 
party in a very marked degree. Their preaching on the Atone- 
ment and on Inspiration gives ample proof of this. And from 
these teachers they have learnt to look over the wall of their own 
fold, and to see what good is doing by those who “ follow not with 
us.” They have been brought to acknowledge that this is a Chris- 
tian country mainly through the operation of other agencies than 
those of the Episcopal Church, and that if their own communion 
were blotted out, the loss to American Christianity, while great, 
would not be fatal. 

In the second place forty years’ experience must have taught 
the High Churchman that his church is not the Moses’ rod, which 
is going to swallow up all the rest. It is true that the Episcopal 
Church has grown with great rapidity, and especially during the 
years of the Civil War. It went into the War of Independence 
the strongest communion in America; it came out of it one of the 
weakest, because of the extreme partisanship with which it em- 
braced the losing side. Taught by this sharp experience, it has 
avoided political discussions and deliverances more than any other 
religious body in America; and in the War for the Union it re- 
gained much of the ground it lost in the War for Independence. 
But even at the rate at which it has grown in the last twenty-five 
years, it could not absorb the other American churches. Several 
of them have had a still greater aggregate increase in numbers 
and resources, during the same quarter of a century. Ifthe Epis- 
copal Church has. gained a somewhat higher relative position, it 
still is far below the Methodist, Baptist, and Lutheran bodies, and 
below the Presbyterian and Congregationalist bodies, in point of 
numbers and general influence. In some parts of the country, 
notably in the South, it is very feeble. It is the Church of the 
cities and their suburbs, while the bulk of the American people is 
rural, however the ratio of urban population may have increased 
in recent decades. 

Another influence which has contributed to the growth of a 
broader spirit in the High Church party is the diffusion of .a gen- 
uine national feeling. The average High Churchman of 1847 was 
rather more English than American. His misfortune was to have 
been born on the wrong side of the Atlantic; he was an ecclesias- 
tical dude.. The average High Churchman of 1887 is an American, 
with a genuine and hearty respect for his own country. He is not 
satisfied with her ecclesiastical condition ; but he does not despise 
her religious life and its traditions. He has learnt to have an eye 
of appreciation for its various phases, and their respective merits, 
He looks forward with hope toa time when the extension of a 
national spirit into the field of religion will awaken the American 
people to the fact that their sectarian peculiarities are all imported, 
not native to the soil. He finds this national spirit one of the 
hope fulness in the direction of the.Christian union. And he be- 
lieves that when its work comes to be done in the reconstruction 
of our religious methods, the worship and the government of his 
own Church will commend themselves to the judgment of the 
American people as right in the main. 

He is not averse to helping on this tendency, and so he begins 
to ask; ‘‘ What is it that we must hold fast as the irreducible 
minimum of churchmanship? Not the Book of Common Prayer 
certainly, in any of its forms, English, Scotch or American. Not 
the traditions which have gathered around the episcopate and 
given it a character which makes it less acceptable to the other 
Christians than to ourselves. Only so much of our liturgy as is 
indispensable to the’proper observance of the two sacraments, and 
so much of our governmental system as is essential to the episco- 
pal succession, can be included in any basis on which we can insist 
as a necessary prerequisite to the union of Christians on the right 
ground. With these two reservations, we are ready to negotiate 
with any body of persons, who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians and a Christian Church, to weigh any considerations they 
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have to present for a different modification of these (in our view 
essential) elements of Church existence.” 

Such is a view of the High Church attitude toward Christian 
union as viewed by an outsider. And as the High Church party 
now controls the Episcopal Church, this may be said to be the at- 
titude of that church. 
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TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


a State Department in a recent report (April, 1887) on the 

‘“‘ Fishery Interests of the United States and Trade with Can- 
ada” repeats the valuable statistics of that trade, already given in 
the Report of the Treasury Department for the last quarter of 
1886. These statistics go back as far as 1850, and in order to at- 
tain the utmost possible exactness the exports from the United 
States into Canada are given from the official statements of the 
Dominion of Canada. Each country, by means of its custom- 
houses on the frontier, obtains an exact record of imports, both 
dutiable and free, but neither has direct occasion to register its 
exports, except those which are shipped in vessels. The greater 
amount of trade being carried on by railroad would thus escape 
registration, but for the check on the other side. What are regis- 
tered in the Canadian custom-houses as imports from the United 
States are manifestly our exports, and these furnish precisely the 
data we need for that side of the international account. 

In 1850 the value of the imports into the United States from 
the British North American possessions was $5,179,500 ; the value 
of the exports corresponding was $11,608,641. In 1856 the imports 
were $21,276,614, and the exports $35,764,980. In 1866 theimports 
were $48,528,628, and the exports $27,905,980. This was an ex- 
ceptional year, being the last of the reciprocity treaty which was 
in operation for eleven years. In 1867 the imports were $25,044,005, 
and the exports $25,239,459. In this year the normal condition of 
affairs had not yet been recovered. In 1876 the imports were 
$29,010,251, and tne exports $45,502,201. In 1886 the imports were 
$37,496,338, and the exports $49,773,232. 

From 1850 to 1855 the general tariff laws of both countries 
prevailed, the system in each approaching a tariff for revenue 
only. In these six years our total imports from British America 
were $46,358,923, and our total exports to its various provinces 
$119,788,760. In 1856 the Reciprocity Treaty went into effect and 
continued in operation till the end of 1866. During those eleven 
years our total imports were $271,863,885, and our exports $290,- 
099,517. The two governments then returned to their regular 
tariffs, that of the United States being now protective, and that of 
Canada still for revenue. This continued until 1874 when under 
the Washington Treaty and the arrangement of the Halifax Fish 
Commission fish and fish-products were admitted free of duty. 
During these seven years the total imports were $223,403,076, and 
the exports $199,583,955. This is the only period in which the im- 
ports of the United States have exceeded the exports to Canada. 
The excess of imports had really begun in 1865 and it ceased in 
1872, the yearly average being less than a million dollars, but the 
variations were great in different years. The American exports 
rose rapidly from $21,689,447 in 1870 to $53,480,424 in 1874. They 
have tended to remain at this point since, though in 1880 they sunk 
to $41,926,563, and in 1883 they rose to $65,018,933, the highest 
point reached. From 1874 to 1855, while fish were admitted free, 
the total imports were $410,502,891, and the exports $624,712,948. 

The following table deduces from the figures just given, the 
yearly average of the United States imports from Canada, and the 
exports to that country, in the different periods indicated above: 











AVERAGE AVERAGE 

siniaeatanean | IMPORTS. | EXPORTS. 

1850-55 (Revenue Tariffs), $ 7,726,487 $19,964,793 
1856-56 (Reciprocity), . 24,714,898 26,372,683 
Ue? 6 i ear aie See ae ee 31,914,925 28,511,994 
1874-85 (Washington Treaty), . 34,208.574 52,059,412 
1886 eels e bar te ce an “eo moe 37,496,338 49,773,232 








The average imports have been about $26,750,000, and the ex- 
ports $34,700,000, the excess of our exports to Canada being about 
eight millions yearly for the whole thirty-seven years. 

Of the total exports to Canada in 1875, goods to the amount 
of $26,617,812 were admitted free, while duty to the amount of 
$3,846,859 was levied on other goods valued at $22,023,477. In the 
last calendar year (1886) goods to the value of $15,198,163 were ad- 
mitted into Canada free of duty, and goods to the value of $29,- 
659,876 paid duty amounting to $6,769,355. The free goods were 
classified as follows: Agricnltural products $7,903,660; manufac- 
tures $6,139,784 ; mining products $76,414; fish $5,284 ; forest pro- 
ducts $887,791 ; sundries $165,230. The dutiable goods were class- 
ified as follows: Agricultural products $5,206,766 ; manufactures 





$16,021,371: mining products $7,269,220; fish $424,030 ; forest pro- 
ducts $80,163; sundries $658,326. Of these wheat and flour 
amounted in value to $3,918,114. Cotton goods and manufatures 
of iron and steel form important items. Leaf tobacco and wool 
are admitted to Canada free of duty. 

In the same year (1886), the total imports from Canada into 
the United States which were admitted free of duty were valued 
at $12,005,538, while the total value of the duty-paying goods was 
$25,298,503. The free goods were classified as follows: Food and 
animals, $4,804,781 ; crude articles $3,198,725; articles partly man- 
ufactured $38,307 ; manufactures $3,579,472 ; luxuries, $2,964; all 
others $380,784. The dutiable goods were as follows: Food ani- 
mals $14,283,286 ; crude articles $1,973,770; articles partly manufac- 
tured $7,616,786 ; articles manufactured 1866,115 ; luxuries $345,- 
743; all others $213,803. The class of “food and animals” 
amounts altogether to more than half the total imports from Can- 
ada. Under bread stuffs is included barley to the value of $7,175,- 
397, which goes to the production of beer. The largest item in the 
free list consists of logs and lumber, amounting to $1,362,237, while 
dutiable lumber amounts to $7,195,355. 

This international trade consists chiefly of staple articles; 
luxuries form but an insignificant item. Canada sends us logs, 
lumber, barley, beans, peas, fish, eggs, and horses. We send her 
cotton goods, iron, steel and manufactures of these metals, furni- 
ture, cattle, hogs, pork, wheat and flour. 








BIOGRAPHIES OF BEECHER.‘ 


|b gewree egpeees of the great preacher appear with a promptness 

which is remarkable if not entirely commendable. A bare 
two months is, as everybody knows, insufficient time to write and 
have put through the press a biography which shall stand the 
tests of time. The volume, however, which we here consider, lays 
no claim to such a character beyond the lettering, ‘“ Life of 
Beecher’ on its back. It is more properly a memorial volume, 
containing the facts which are eagerly sought by the public on the 
occasion of a great man’s death, with the tributes of esteem and 
admiration from his friends and admirers, leaving the work of 
more painstaking and discriminating portraiture to follow ata 
later time. We hope that the authors and compilers of this vol- 
ume will not feel their duty to the public and Mr. Beecher dis- 
charged by a memorial like the present, for their fitness to take 
on themselves the further work of careful biography seems evi- 
dent. Dr. Abbott was for many years his assistant in the editor- 
ship of the Christian Union, and Mr. Halliday, as his asistant in 
the pastorate of Plymouth Church, must have had advantages for 
becoming familiar with every phase of his character hardly to be 
equalled except by the members of his immediate family. Itis a 
pity that any traces of an intention to make the present volume 
subserve the purposes of a biography should have been allowed 
to appear, for they are almost invariably blemishes. Much crude, 
undigested matter is thus allowed to take its place in the book, in 
the shape of quotations of considerable length from various 
sources, which are really only the raw material of biography, and 
of which the reader desires only the essence. 

The first chapters, describing the early life of Mr. Beecher, 
are the best part of the book. They are from the pen of Dr. Ab- 
bott, and, we suspect, were written, and probably also printed, be- 
fore the death of their subject. The early history of a prominent 
man is very likely to be overlooked while he is occupying public 
attention largely, but his prominent position seems certain to 
awaken curiosity respecting the details of hisearly life when death 
has removed the engrossing foreground of his present activities. 
Mr. Beecher’s childhood can scarcely be said to have been in any 
way remarkable; certainly not to have foreshadowed his future. 
He was not so heavily handicapped by natural defects as Demos- 
thenes, but he certainly would have seemed in early life unlikely 
to attain the destiny of a great orator. He was inferior to his 
brothers and sisters in capacity, according to the ordinary stand- 
ards of measurement, and while many prophecies of future emi- 
nence were made concerning them, some of which have been real- 
ized, his latent greatness seems not to have been discovered. His 
father, Dr. Lyman Beecher, was recognized as one of the foremost, 
if not the very first, of the preachers of New England, and of his 
large family of children several inherited a full measure of their 
father’s mental power, and very early gave evidences of its posses- 
sion. Henry was not one of these. “ He has no great liking for 
his books,” wrote his step-mother to a friend, at the same time 
predicting that his younger brother Charles would soon surpass 
him. His strongest bent seemed to be towards wandering about 
the woods and fields, and in this he was pretty fully indulged. 
His fondness for nature never left him, and accurate observation 
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and description of it was in after years a notable characteristic of 
his utterances and writings. When it was necessary to interrupt- 
this childish freedom of learning from nature in favor of the more 

methodical teaching of the schools, troubles began. He was first 

sent to a school in the neighborhood, kept on the good old plan 

of an equal mixture of birchen twigsand books. Very small prog- 

ress was made here. Next he was placed in the private school of 
a clergyman in a neighboring town, but his instructor allowed him 

too much liberty of continuing his old occupation of roving the 
fields and woods, and his studies still made but little advance. 

When he was about ten years of age, his father removed to Bos- 

ton, the rambles were cut off, and he was entered at the Boston 

Latin School. Here, at great cost in effort and dissatisfaction, he 
made fair progress, but hisextreme distaste for study showed itself 
in his conceiving an ardent longing to be a sailor, which his father 
very artfully diverted to a good purpose by using as an incitement 
tothe study of mathematics. He was placed at Mt. Pleasant Sem- 
inary, at Amherst, and here, through the influence of one of the 
teachers, under whose special care he was placed, first began to 
really love and enjoy his studies. From this time his old aversion 
to books disappeared, and in his subsequent studies at Bowdoin 
College and Lane Theological Seminary, he bore himself well, 
though he was never particularly distinguished for scholarship. 

The life history of Mr. Beecher is principally the history of his 
connection with Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. After his gradua- 
tion he dabbled some in journalism, once as editor of an agricul- 
tural paper, at another time of a religious organ, but his serious 
journalistic labors began with his editorship of the Independent in 
the years before the war, and culminated in his work on the Chris- 
tian Union, which he made one of the greatest successes ever 
achieved in religious journalism. He held two pastorates in the 
West before his call to Brouklyn, and in a quiet way, without gain- 
ing much renown, he fulfilled his duties well, and greatly built up 
the chufches under his charge. In 1847, while he was staying in 
New York, his friend Mr. W. P. Cutter procured him an invitation 
to preside at the opening for divine service of the building recently 
purchased by the congregation which afterwards adopted the 
name of Plymouth church. His preaching produced such an im- 
pression on the audience that he received a unanimous call to the 
pastorate, and in November of the same year he was installed as 
pastor of the church with which he remained connected up to the 
time of his death in March last. 

We cannot here follow the career of Mr. Beecher further, nor 
is it necessary. For the latter half of his life he has kept him- 
self constantly before the public by the force of his public utter- 
ances, and most people whose memory extends so far are proba- 
bly more or less familiar with this portion of his history. His con- 
gregation and his auditors from outside steadily increased until it 
became impossible to get a building to hold them, and the circula- 
tion of his sermons from stenographic reports, and of his books and 
lectures, grew so large that his fame became national and interna- 
tional. He easily held the place of the greatest pulpit orator of 
his time, and not a few would rather say, of alltime. But there 
has always been an undercurrent of dissent from the popular 
judgment of his powers, and that from a class whose position gives 
their opinion weight. There are many who believe his force to 
be in mere personal magnetism, and to be that of one who appeals 
to the impulses, not the reason. There is certainly much ground 
for all this. No one would deny him the possession of a mind 
of considerable powers, but it seems to be ruled by impulses, to 
lack the power of examining things by the “ dry light” of reason. 
He has shown none of the intellectual fecundity of the true thinker; 
he has no followers to whom his thought has opened a new world; 
he has left none of the current quotations which condense for the 
unthinking the highest results of the insight of great thinkers. 
Whether this be really a heavy charge against him or not, we think 
it indicates a short life for his fame. The emotional means by 
which he secured such a wide-spread influence are better adapted 
to carry laterally than longitudinally, so to speak. Intellectual 
influence spreads itself by all the means which transmit intelli- 
gence ; emotional influence seems to be mostly confined to pure 
personal contact for its spread. The future is all with the first, 
and an emotional influence which does not unite to itself enough 
of the intellectual element to command the great intellects of the 
world, is not likely to be a great force with posterity. 








CENTRAL AMERICA.' 


ye seventy years Central America or its several divisions have 

had a name among the nations of the earth as republics with- 
out deserving it. At the beginning of this century the Spanish 
monarchy in its struggle with Napoleon was obliged to relax its 
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hold on its possessions in the Western Continent and never re- 
gained them. By its own folly it threw them away. Central 
America, more fortunate than other colonies, gained its independ- 
ence without bloodshed.. Apparently it had only to take and cher- 
ish the precious boon of liberty already withinits grasp. In enter- 
ing on its new career it seemed to have many external advantages. 
The configuration of the country might be thought to favor the 
attempts to form a government on the model which had been so 
conspicuously successful in the United States. The remoteness 
which preserved it from war with Spain would allow its people to 
develop freely such institutions as they might prefer. Unfor- 
tunately they were destitute of the power of choice. They had 
been trained under an arbitrary despotism in both civil and relig- 
ious affairs. They had been set free by an accident. By lack of 
moral stamina they were at the mercy of any adventurer who 
would exercise dominion over them. Neither those of Spanish de- 
scent nor the natives nor any of the various mixtures of blood 
and race, had learned the essential principles of self-government. 
For such a people republican forms are but the mask of a military 
despotism. 

In 1822 Central America seceded from the Mexican empire to 
which for a brief period it had attached itself to ensure stability. 
A Confederation then formed was soon involved in civil war with 
its various members, When society had been stirred to its lowest 
depths, there sprang from them an ignoble Napoleon, fit for the 
emergency—the native Indian pig-driver, Rafael Carrera, ignorant, 
violent, irascible, but bold, determined, persevering. In 1837 the 
priests in their reactionary efforts had persuaded the lowest classes 
that the cholera was caused by the liberal government’s poisoning 
the wells. Carrera, then their tool, led a mob against a small force 
of soldiers, and killed or dispersed his opponents. This first suc- 
cess was followed by others on a larger scale. Soon the priests 
and generals who thought to use Carrera in advancement of their 
own schemes, found themselves compelled to do his bidding if 
they wished to escape the wild vengeance of his followers. This 
savage, who at the outset of his public career was unable to sign his 
name, was for years the dictator of Guatemala, and his influence 
was felt throughout the peninsula. When he died, in April, 1865, 
though he had been guilty of heinous crimes, the highest honors— 
civic, military, and ecclesiastic, were paid to his remains. Of the 
other Central American generals and leaders who come to light at 
various stages in this history, the only one specially deserving 
mention here is President J. R. Barrios. He wasa man of far su- 
perior character and education, sufficiently enlightened to appre- 
ciate the excellences of the government of the United States, 
though he may not have understood its broad and deep foundation 
in the character of the American people, formed by centuries of 
training in the exercise of civil liberty. From his election to the 
presidency of Guatemala in 1873 he ruled that State with consid- 
erable wisdom, but in 1885 he tried to force the other States into 
consolidation, and in the vain attempt fell, sword in hand. His 
ambitious projects might have conduced to the progress and wel- 
fare of his country, but they lacked the necessary support from the 
character of the people. The five self-styled republics, with their 
rude democratic instinct, still prefer isolation, instability, and insig 
nificance to the strength and prosperity which attend upon union. 
They have not even secured for their citizens individual freedom. 

Of still more interest to Americans than the careers of such 
foreign leaders are the chapters devoted to the “ gray-eyed man 
of destiny,” William Walker, and his filibuster expedition to Nic- 
aragua. The story in Mr. Bancroft’s narrative is less romantic 
than might be expected, but its weighty moral is one that should 
not be forgotten. It is but thirty years since the slavery propa- 
ganda was masquerading as an angel of light under the name of 
“ manifest destiny.” Cuba and Central America seemed about to 
succumb to the fate of Texas and California. Happily the mighty 
power of slavery overreached itself and the further collision of 
incompatible civilizations and repellent races within our national 
territory, already burdened with the vexing problems of the black 
and red races, was averted. Now the nation is slow to move. 
Even for the control of one or other of the interoceanic highways 
now being constructed or projected in or near Central America, 
we feel little inclination to assert ourselves. And so long as the 
case is doubtful and the engineering problem is not practically 
solved, it is our wisdom to keep still. The last and longest chap- 
ter in Mr. Bancroft’s present volume gives an impartial history of 
the numerous attempts within this century to promote inter- 
oceanic communication. Throughout the work are manifest the 
same wide research and careful registry of facts which have char- 
acterized the whole series. By some oversight the maps of Costa 
Rica and Los Altos are given twice (pp. 184, 234; 157, ce ‘ 
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JOHN WOLCOTT PHELPS." 


66 TTNHERE is no State in the world like Vermont,’’ wrote one of 

her sons, thirty years ago. ‘The beautiful theories of 
sages, poets and philosophers here meet with all the fruition that 
it is possible for such flowers to attain to in this world. One fears 
here neither the frowns of the rich nor curse of the poor, but sees 
always the medium condition of independence and ease.”’ General 
Phelps lived and died in this faith. Descended from Puritans who 
settled Dorchester, Massachusetts, he preserved after an interval of 
two centuries those strict, sharply penetrating views of duty to 
God and man which characterized the martyrs of the English Re- 
formation. Educated at West Point, he carried into his profes- 
sion as a soldier, a conscientious devotion to the higher law. He 
walked therefore in a path that seemed strange to many who were 
associated with him at various times. Few indeed could sympa- 
thize with all his movements, yet there were none who did not 
respect his pure and lofty character, and his devotion to an ideal 
sense of duty. , 

He fought in the Mexican War and won distinction at Vera 
Cruz, Contreras, and Churubusco. But he waved aside the empty 
honor of a brevet, which offended his moral sense as a distinction 
without a difference. Stationed afterwards on the bank of the Rio 
Grande, he found occupation in repressing petty filibuster expe- 
ditions into Mexican territory, until it became apparent that the 
administration at Washington did not approve his zeal. His re- 
quest for leave of absence to travel in Europe was readily granted. 
Yet still a soldier by profession and by love of the service, he could 
net find heart to resign until 1859 after twenty-three years’ service. 
He then undertook to expose in his own way the machinations 
and aggressions of the slave-power, and when the war broke out 
he was one of the first to present himself on the side of the Nation. 
He took part in General Butler’s operations near Fortress Monroe, 
and in his expedition against New Orleans. Inspired with a pro- 
found hatred of slavery, and regarding it as the cause of the re- 
bellion, he believed his duty required him to destroy what threat- 
ened his country’s existence. ‘Slavery is the corner-stone of our 
Confederacy,” said Vice-President Stephens. ‘ Remove the cor- 
ner-stone, and the Confederacy will be destroyed,” answered 
Phelps. His address from Ship Island ‘ to the Loyal Citizens of 
the Southwest,” shed a broad flood of light on the sophistries by 
which rebellion was justified, and foreshadowed the employment 
of slaves as soldiers. General Butler, with that shrewd common- 
sense which underlies much that is extravagant in his character, 
saw that General Phelps’ theory of the conduct of the war was 
sound, but submitted to the authorities at Washington the question 
whether it should be adopted, for if adopted in Louisiana, it must 
prevail wherever the Union flag was carried. The administration 
was not yet ready to approve the policy of emancipation, and Gen- 
eral Butler ordered that the negroes should be employed only as 
laborers. Phelps construed this order as requiring him to become 
a “slave-driver ” and forthwith resigned his commission. When, 
later, the administration was ready to adopt the method which it 
had then repudiated, President Lincoln offered Phelps a commis- 
sion as major-general to take command of black troops. But the 
soldier’s code of honor required for a complete amend that the 
commission should date from the day of his resignation and this 
was refused. On a punctilio, therefore, the fierce hater of slavery 
retired from the work of its destruction. 

Besides his intense hatred of slavery, another marked feature 
in General Phelps’ character and career was his enmity to secret 
societies. To these he attributed much of the evil he had observed 
in the national government both before and during the civil war, 
the Rebellion itself and the futility of early attempts to overcome 
it. He seems to have regarded himself as suffering from the mys- 
terious power which he denounced as anti-Republican and anti- 
Christian. When an insignificant number of his fellow-citizens, 
sharing his views, organized themselves as “‘The American 
Party,” he accepted their call to become their candidate for the 
presidency in 1880. Perhaps not one voter in ten thousand at that 
election was aware of the fact. But the leader of this corporal’s 
guard sought not honor from men. He considered that he repre- 
sented a principle, and this was enough for him. 

Though such a marked individuality had a strong dash of 
eccentricity, General Phelps never degenerated into a mere railer 
at the ways of the world. He took more delight in building up 
than in tearing down. When he left the army he turned to the 
work of education in Vermont. His love of teaching had perhaps 
been acquired from his step-mother, Mrs. Almira Lincoln Phelps, 
a famous instructor, whose manual of botany was long a popular 
school book. It was certainly appropriate that for many years he 
was chosen president of the Vermont State Teachers’ Association. 
The text-book which he prepared on “‘ Good Behavior” has been 
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used in many schools. In his care for the memory of the founders 
of his State, he became President of the Vermont Historical: So- 
ciety. Twenty-five years had this Cromwellian soldier spent in 
the military service of his country. For an equal length of time 
did he cheerfully discharge the duties of a peaceful citizen and 
strive to benefit even the weakest within his reach. 

L. 





THE AMERICAN EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 


LONDON, May 28th. 

i* would be idle to say that the American Exhibition in London 

fulfils the expectations that have been formed of it. It bears 
far too much the appearances of a private speculation to be in any 
true sense nationally representative, and it must come to be re- 
garded as a pleasant place of assembly and amusement rather 
than as a display of the resources and productions of the United 
States. It has, in fact, many features to attract and interest, and, 
as I shall show, not a few to instruct also. I never saw a finer 
sight of its kind than when twenty thousand people, including 
practically the whole American population of London, and the 
first representatives of the literature, art, science, drama, politics 
and society of England, assembled about the vast arena to witness 
the entry of the Wild West, under its leader, Col. Cody (Buffalo 
Bill), on the opening day. Nota few there were reminded of the 
crashing chariots and horses of the Roman arena as the wild 
bands of Sioux, Arapahoes, Cheyennes, Shoshones, and others 
dashed around the vast enclosure. It need not be said that the 
feats and characteristics of these aborigines, and of the Mexicans— 
the extraordinary riding, the bucking ponies, the marvelous shoot- 
ing, the attacks upon the stage-coach and the settler’s hut, the 
buffalo hunt, the phases of Indian life—which have made this dis- 
play popular in America, will be even more highly appreciated, 
because of their novelty, by the English people. 

Passing from the Wild West enclosure by a covered bridge 
spanning the railway, we descend a broad flight of steps, and find 
ourselves in the main exhibition building, whose figure is a par- 
allelogram of great length, divided longitudinally by four avenues, 
and transversely by ten streets, something after the fashion of an 
American city. Here the many exhibits are conveniently placed 
and arranged; but they strike one as being of very miscellaneous 
character, and freshly remembering the Colonial and Indian exhi- 
bition of last year, one greatly misses the agricultural, timber, and 
metal trophies, typical of resources; and the ethnological and edu- 
cational illustrations, which formed so noticeable a feature in the 
latter display. These omissions exactly define the difference 
between the two exhibitions—one supported by imperial encour- 
agement and subsidy, the other dependent upon individual! exer- 
tion alone. 

The present Exhibition is divided into six departments—those of 
agriculture ; mining and metallurgy; machinery; manufactures; 
education and science; and fine art. In the first of these depart- 
ments the illustrations of the resources of America are unfor- 
tunately very meagre, consisting chiefly of certain specimens of 
woods, cereals, tobaccos, animals, and fishes. We have therea 
fairly representative collection of American alimentary products, 
such as tinned tomatoes, fruit, meat, and fish, and alsowine; and 
the ‘‘textile substances of vegetable or animal origin” are repre- 
sented by one exhibit only—that of the Women’s Silk Culture As- 
sociation of Philadelphia. More interesting are the agricultural 
and other implements, many of them in motion differing very 
widely in character from the appliances for like purposes used in 
England. Several of the most noticeable of there exhibits are from 
the Lloyd & Supplee Hardware Co. and the Enterprise Manufac- 
turing Co., of Philadelphia. In the department of mining and 
metallurgy, the states of Pennsylvania and Rhode Island are rep- 
resented by stands of minerals and ores sent through their com- 
missioners, and Mr. Foote, of Philadelphia, has a fine display ; but 
these are quite inadequate to do justice to the mineral resources 
ofthe United States. When the many specimens of manufactur- 
ing machinery are in motion and full working order, they will 
doubtless constitute the most interesting and practically instruc- 
tive portion of the exhibition, but at present the arrangements are 
far from complete. Here we shall have mining apparatus, metal 
and woodworking machinery, spinning and weaving appliances, 
typographic plant, motors, and electrical, hydraulic, and pneu- 
matic machines. Of the manufactured articles it is needless to say 
anything in detail, for these are, in the main, of the most ordinary 
and miscellaneous description, such, in fact, as can be bought in 
ordinary shops and stores. Neither do any of them bring very 
forcibly before one the special characteristics of American manu- 
factories, and a number of the best firms are unrepresented. 

In the department of photography there are certainly some 
very fine exhibits, prominent amongst which is that of Mr. Henry 
Van der Weyde, of New York and London, whose figure subjects 
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are so admirably rendered that one cannot imagine anything bet- 
ter. The life-size portrait of Miss Mary Anderson as Galatea, 
placed under a strong light, saows such grace of pose and is 
modeled so naturally that it can scarcely be distinguished from 
an antique statue. To Mr. Van der Weyde’s electric-light portraits 
the palm is fitly given of such works in London. There are also 
many very good photographs of American localities and scenery by 
Newell & Son, of Philadelphia, J. H. Weston, of New York, and 
others. Some of these depict the City Hall at Philadelphia, of 
which also a large model is being erected in one of the rooms of 
the Art. Department. There, again, a large chamber is devoted to 
the American game-trophies, the walls being covered with the 
heads of stags, buffaloes, and other animals, mounted with great 
skill, but lacking in the interest that attached to the jungle and 
other scenes of the late Colonial and Indian exhibition. 

The paintings and other art works, in some respects the wor- 
thiest feature of the display, I mention last. To many, ignorant 
of the conditions of American art, this gallery has been something 
of a revelation, though to this, as to the other sections, many of 
the best workers have contributed nothing. Several of the finest 
landscapes are from the studio of Albert Bierstadt (‘‘ The Giant 
Trees of California,” ‘Sentinel Rock, Yosemite Valley,” ‘‘ After a 
Norther,” and “The Matterhorn ’’) an artist who moves one by 
wierd and majestic scenes, and by strange atmospheric effects, 
difficult to judge as to their truth to nature, but very magnificent 
in themselves. Another fine landscape, now the property of the 
corporation of Liverpool, an evening effect, admirably rendered, is 
the work of W. L. Picknell. Fred Vezin’s Regatta scene, though 
low in color, is very life-like in its rendering of the picturesque 
event; and the pictures of sea and shore, under varying lights, 
by W. P. W. Dana, are also exceedingly clever. There are few 
finer pictures in the gallery than Clifford Grayson’s evening up- 
land scene, an admirable work; “The Range of the Bison ” by 
H. N. Trotter, is a poetical picture ; and much might be said of the 
works of Prosper L. Senat, F. de B. Richards, and others. Many 
of the figure subjects are also deserving of high commendation, 
though several of the articles are evidently strongly influenced by 
the French school. The best portraits arethose by Healy, which 
are luminous in color and evidently characteristic in expression. 
Of single figure pictures, two may be singled out—the exceedingly 
good “Cooper” (an old man making a tub), by Charles S. Parker, 
and the “Iago” of Thomas Hicks, (a strongly individualized fig- 
ure, clad in grey and scarlet.) To many the pictures of Sarah 
Dodson (“L’Invocation de Moise,’ ‘‘ Deborah,” and others), 
which have masculine force and surprising character, appeal very 
strongly. In all, the subject is well conceived, the figures drawn 
in a masterly manner, and the color rich and good. The same 
artist’s decorative panel, ‘‘ La Danse,” bears all these characteris 
tics, developed in a different direction. Amongst the military scenes 
those by Rothermel of the protracted battle of Gettysburg are most 
noticeable. There are also seveal good genre pictures, of whicha 
beautifully toned “ Eastern Interior,” by F. A. Bridgman, and a 
“ Doctor’s Visit,”” by Charles Bridgman, may be named. Lastly, 
mention must be made of Thomas Sully’s great portrait of the 
Queen in her coronation robes, painted fifty years ago for the St. 
George’s Society of Philadelphia—a painting which has a special in- 
terest in this Jubilee year. 

In this glance at the art collection injustice has necessarily 
been done to several exhibitors, for the gallery is not yet fully ar- 
ranged, and many works of sculpture are still unplaced. The 
other features of the exhibition will also improve as time goes on, 
and as the blanks‘are filled up. But the excellent and novel idea 
of an American Exhibition in London deserves wider recognition, 
and a broader and more liberal treatment upon some future occa- 
sion, JOHN LEYLAND. 








REVIEWS. 


A History OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
William Edward Hartpole Lecky. Volumes V. and VI. Pp. 
xvi. and 602; xviii. and611. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1887. 

a. the successive instalments of Mr. Lecky’s chief work readers 

look forward with pleasurable anticipations. The series of 
his publications, from ‘‘ The History of Rationalism in Europe” 
onward, has created for their author a reading public which any 
writer might envy, and which he has deserved by his unwearied 
research, his almost unexampled knowledge, his skill in mar- 
shalling his facts, and his freedom from offensive bias. He isa 
man who writes in the atmosphere of his own age and speaks its 
language, and throws himself heartily into some of its tendencies, 
while combatting others. He combines distrust of the miraculous 
with a lofty and spiritual theory of morals. He welcomes the rise 
of the secular spirit which has made priests and theologians a less 





potent force in the social movement; yet he feels unity with the 
theologians in their denial that human nature is uncontaminated 
by evil apart from its experience of temptation. He looks upon 
the general progress of the world with satisfaction ; and yet he re- 
grets, as Burke would have done, the growing tendency to realize 
abstract theories of equality in practical political arrangements. 
These contrasts in his opinions give us the assurance that Mr. 
Lecky is capable of looking at both sides of every case, and that he 
is not a doctrinaire who sets out with his theory complete, and 
hunts through history for facts to sustain it. 

These volumes of his “ History of England’ covers a most 
important period, and one which gives Mr. Lecky fine opportuni- 
ties for the display of his power. They begin with the rise of the 
younger Pitt to power in 1784, just after the recognition of Ameri- 
can independence. They close with the declaration of war against 
France in 1793. They cover substantially the story ofa decade as 
important in its results on the world’s history as any in the record 
of time. That decade saw the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
the frenzy of French patriotism consequent on the invasion of their 
territory by the Allies, the horrors of the Reign of Terror, the 
final partition of Poland, the rupture of the Whig party, the growth 
of party disturbance and republican sympathies in Ireland, and 
the establishment of an orderly and sufficient government in 
America. Mr. Lecky has dealt with the period in his own fashion. 
He is everywhere the philosophical historian, as the phrase is un- 
derstood in English literature. It is not brilliant descriptions 
which constitute his strength. He aims rather at exhibiting the 
principles at stake, the general maxims on which men acted con- 
sciously or unconsciously, and the apportionment of praise and 
blame for the generosity or selfishness, the wisdom or folly, of the 
great actors. 

The eighteenth and nineteenth chapters are occupied with the 
questions of home and foreign policy which employed Pitt’s 
powers before the outbreak of the Wars of the Revolution. The 
former opens with an elaborate analysis of Pitt’s character and 
policy which is not unsatisfactory in itself, but shows our author’s 
weakness in that kind of work. A really great artist in the por- 
trayal of character—Carlyle for instance—would not have needed 
twenty pages to tell all that must be told about a man of such 
limited intellectual and moral range as Pitt was. But if Mr. Lecky 
is slow, he gets there. He makes his readers understand Pitt, and 
follow with intelligence and even sympathy his course in the 
matter of financial reform, the Regency, the troubles in Sweden 
and Poland, and the repeal of religious tests in England. And 
the picture given of the unscrupulous iniquity of European poli- 
tics in that day, gives us one more reason for regarding the French 
Revolution as inevitable. 

The twentieth chapter is devoted to ‘“‘The Causes of the 
French Revolution,” and the twenty-first to its ‘“‘ Effects on Eng- 
lish Politics.” The former we find one of the ablest and most in- 
teresting in the whole book. It is with careful discrimination that 
Mr. Lecky discusses the intellectual forces which prepared the 
way for the Revolution. He shows that Voltaire, and still more 
the materialistic and atheistic set of whom Holbach was the centre, 
did the work in a negative way only. So far from favoring any 
levelling tendency, they wished only for an efficient despot like 
Catherine and Frederick, who should protect them against the 
wrath of priests and people. But they helped to make any stable 
government impossible by their ceaseless depreciation of the es- 
tablished order of Christendom in both Church and State. It was 
Rousseau who furnished the revolutionary party with their positive 
doctrine, although he also disclaimed violence. He gave the rev- 
olutionists their motto: “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” To 
him the revolutionary Assembly erected the first statue. In his 
writings are elaborated every principle that Danton, Marat, and 
Robespierre reduced to practice. 


Over against Rousseau Mr. Lecky places Burke as the true 
representative of the anti-revolutionary party—the man who op- 
posed historical tradition to the levelling abstractions of the Rev- 
olution. Nowhere have we seen his position so finely described. 
Mr. Lecky’s estimate is anticipated in an essay by William Haz- 
litt, and in Frederick Maurice’s ‘‘ Kingdom of Christ ;” but he is 
ampler in detail and more satisfactory as to the genesis of Burke’s 
position. He writes con amore, for in Burke he finds the ablest 
and truest of English political philosophers. He regrets the later 
tendency in British political development, to abandon Burke’s 
position for that of Rousseau ; and a part of his hostility to Home 
Rule grows out of this antagonism to the democratic tendency. 
But in truth Burke and Rousseau stand for two indispensable poles 
of political thought. Any exaggeration of the element represented 
by either must lead to an oat exaggeration of the other in re- 
turn. Neither element ever will be banished out of the constitu- 
ents of political progress. The most sweeping reform soon begins 
to claim legitimacy; the most rigid conservatism has to vindicate 
itself at the bar of reason. As Tennyson’s cynic puts it— 
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He that roars for liberty 

Faster binds the tyrant’s power ; 
And the tyrant’s cruel glee 

Forces on the freer hour. 

The progress of events in England during the four eventful 
years when the focus of European politics was at Paris occupies 
the last chapter in the fifth and the first in the sixth volume. He 
shows with what sagacity Burke predicted the conrse of the revo- 
lutionary movement also from the first, and outran both the Whigs 
and the Tories in his antagonism to it. While he acted on the 
divination which grows out of insight into the logical consequence 
of principles, the practical statesmen waited and temporized, re- 
fusing to take part with the Allies ia their first invasion of France, 
and holding back until the execution of Louis XVI. roused indig- 
nation to the boiling point. We think he has shown that the 
power which never abandoned its antagonism to the Revolution, 
even when continental Europe had bowed before ‘“‘ the armed sol- 
dier of Democracy,’ was the most reluctant to engage in the 
struggle. But whether it was justified in taking part in it at all, 
is a point on which our judgmentis not that of Mr. Lecky, and of* 
nearly all the English historians of that time. 

The twenty-third chapter is occupied with an account of the 
manners, amusements, art, literature, education, industries, and 
political methods of the English people in the decade 1784-1793. 
This chapter provokes comparison with similar discussions in the 
earlier volumes ; but we cannot say that we find the interest well 
maintained. There is a great deal that is curious and interesting 
in these 161 pages ; but the contrasts they present to our own times 
are less striking, and the information is not always so new to us, 
as in the case of the sketch of the England which saw George I. 
come to the throne. For this, of course, Mr. Lecky is not respon- 
sible ; but also we think we detect a diminution of interest in him- 
self. His touch is not so light and graphic as it was; his heart is 
less in the business. 

Perhaps the reason for this may be found in chapters XXIV. 
and XXV. which close the sixth volume, and which describe Ireland 
from 1784 to 1798. That the author of ‘‘The Leaders of Public 
Opinion in Ireland: Swift, Flood, Grattan and O’Connell,” should 
have come forward as an embittered enemy of Home Rule, is one 
of the disappointments of Irish patriotism. No man ever drew the 
indictment against the Union of 1801 with a firmer hand. He is 
the author of the famous statement that “the whole unbought in- 
telligence of Ireland was against the Union.” But itis even so, and 
these two chapters must furnish some amusing reading for Mr. 
Froude, against whose Orange pamphlet ‘‘ The English in Ireland,” 
Mr. Lecky’s former book was addressed. The ground of Mr. 
Lecky’s objection is that the whole basis of government has been 
changed in Ireland since the Union. Power has been transferred 
from the privileged classes to the Irish people. So his anti-demo- 
cratic soul is exercised by the possibility that the great body of 
his countrymen—for whom he has various opprobrious names— 
may obtain control of their country and its government under Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposals. Then he has to prove that the Irish Parlia- 
ment of 1782-1800—the most corrupt and unrepresentative body 
that ever claimed to represent a nation—is too good to be alleged 
as a precedent for a body chosen by the household suffrage of the 
Irish people, and that this latter class should not be entrusted 
with the control of proprietary rights and religious equality. He 
is welcome to the task of giving such a proof; but he first has to 
show that a Parliament chosen on the same basis of suffrage 
throughout the British Islands fulfils in any measure his ideals of 
the balance and guarantees dear to the heart of a disciple of 
Edmund Burke. If in Ireland only the basis of representation had 
been enlarged, then Mr. Lecky’s position would have had the 
merit of consistency at least. As it is, it lacks even that. Which 
would Mr. Burke regard as nearest to being his disciple, Mr. Par- 
nell or Mr. Labouchére? 

We have not touched on one in a hundred of the points of inter- 
est in these volumes. The students of political theory, of social 
manners, of industrial growth, and of social reforms, will all find 
them interesting. We might have written—perhaps we shall yet 
write—at some length on the light Mr. Lecky throws or tries to 
throw upon economic problems. We merely note here that he 
fails to detect the close analogy of of Adam Smith’s economic 
theory to Rousseau’s political speculations. 

We observe a few errata ; Governeur Morris is called “Governor 
Morris.” The words “Catholic” and “Quaker,” about the middle 
of page 179 should be transposed. R. E. T. 





OBITER DicTA. Second Series. 
York : Charles Scribner Sons. 
The first series of essays published under the name of “ Obiter 

Dicta’’ won an easy popularity by their flippant but witty and 

spirited discussion of topics which engaged social circles at the 

time. Such an easy-going style of criticism, well as it might suit 


By Augustine Birrell. New 





questions about the right of Thomas Carlyle to rail against the 
universe because he could not sleep, and Browning’s clearness or 
obscurity, misses its mark when directed—as in the author’s new 
volume—at subjects which have long ago engaged the best minds 
and furnished a theme for some of our best critical literature. It 
might seem as if only a very brave or a very ignorant writer 
would nowadays undertake to enlighten the world concerning 
John Milton or Dr. Samuel Johnson. The author of “ Obiter 
Dicta” shall not be called ignorant, consequently we must decide 
that his courage is beyond question. In his preface he makes an 
effort to get ahead of his critics by remarking that they are certain 
to say that his book has no right to exist since it exhibits nothing 
worthy of the name of research. Critics are less likely to object 
to the author’s lack of new material, than to the want of feeling, 
insight, and sympathy with which he handles his well-known 
facts. At this late day, to give an account of Milton, Pope or Dr. 
Johnson, unless it is inspired by enthusiasm, or interest in the man 
and his work, can have no results worth gathering up. 

Mr. Birrell is chatty‘and discursive; he pokes fun at Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, and flouts Mr. Froude. No matter what his 
subject may be, one allusion is always to the point; that is the im- 
perfections of the late Thomas Carlyle. He contrasts the sage of 
Chelsea with Dr. Johnson, of course to the disadvantage of the 
former, but he entirely fails to tell the reader that if he wants to 
read the best that has been said about Dr. Johnson, he must go to 
Carlyle’s essay upon Boswell’s “ Life.” Carlyle has written of the 
great man in a way to quicken every intellectual and spiritual sur- 
ceptibility to impression of a fine character, but apparently the 
author of “ Obiter Dicta”’ is unacquainted with that wonderful 
essay; he only knows that Mr. Carlyle finds fault with certain 
things. We consider that the daws have had more than a fair 
chance with Carlyle’s “ heart upon his sleeve,” and we have hope- 
fully looked for a revival of insight and good taste, at least on the 
part of writers who aspire to have their writings put into per- 
manent shape. 

Mr. Birrell has a talk about Lamb, (whom he is not sure he pre- 
fers to Haziltt), and defends him from the Philistines who make 
much of his one failing and forget his many virtues. Towards our 
own Emerson the author shows British condescension, but while 
conceding him certain gifts finds his style and meaning occasion- 
ally ‘thin and vague,” and suspects him of a want of “ staying 
power.” Taken as a whole this volume of ‘ Obiter Dicta” is of 
the lightest calibre, and offers us nothing which has not been bet- 
ter said before. The fault of the author is that he is not deep 
enough to be true, nor original enough to be stimulating. This is 
a grave fault, for what we need ina critic of great writers is a 
comprehension and insight that will reinforce and enrich our own 
faith and our own perceptions. In these easy-going essays, a 
fancy serves instead of thought, and the point of view is deter- 
mined rather by whim and prejudice than by accurate and pro- 
found knowledge of the subject. 





LeEs MISERABLES. Par Victor Hugo. Premiére Partie. FANTINE. 

Pp. 462. New York: W. R. Jenkins. 

The number of publishing houses in America which issue 
books in any of the continental languages is not large ; those who 
publish such books in handsome forms are still fewer. William R. 
Jenkins, 850 Sixth avenue, New York, has distinguished himself 
by his tasteful editions of French books. His series, ‘‘ Contes 
Choisis,” ‘‘ Théatre Contemporain,” and “*‘ Romans Choisis ” have 
put much of the best French literature within reach of American 
readers at about half the cost of imported editions. And he now 
adds a three volume edition of Victor Hugo’s ‘“‘ Les Miserables,” 
which is worthy of that in some respects the greatest of modern 
novels. Nearly everybody has read the book in English, because 
that is the form in which it is most accessible. But those who can 
read it in the original French will find there a charm which van- 
ishes for the most part in the besttranslation. No very great book 
is translatable. And “ Les Miserables” is a very great book. Vic- 
tor Hugo surpassed himself in the two highly elaborate portraits 
with which this first part opens, and which constitute its chief in- 
terest. First comes the model Christian bishop, whose virtues and 
limitations alike are drawn with so loving ahand. Never wasthe 
Catholic ideal of a saint drawn more beautifully by one who was 
not a Catholic. We might compare Carlyle’s portrait of Abbot 
Samson, but then Samson was,not a saint; and Mrs. Oliphant’s 
“Francis of Assisi” is a work of less genius and less sympathy. 
Then comes the forgat, the convict dismissed from the galleys, 
with all the burden of a miserable past hanging round his neck. 
When the two lives touch, the bishop reaches his highest point of 
holy influence. He shocks the hardened criminal into faith in hu- 
man nature and hope for his own future, and virtuous resolve, by 
the magnanimity of his treatment of aman who first ate his bread 
and then robbed him. We may say the story is Frenchy ; so it is, 
but Frenchmen are the subject. And while Frenchmen have their 
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national weaknesses, we cannot classify their susceptibility to en- 
nobling sentiments among their weaknesses. Jean Valjean and 
Monsignor Bienvenu are possible—in France ; and the great French 
genius must be allowed to describe his countrymen according to 
his own insight and after his own fashion. 

The book almost overwhelms us with the number and the va- 
riety of its characters. It could not well avoid doing so in view 
of its purpose to bring before us the various types of the classes 
whose name it bears. Even in this first part there are far more 
than enough to supply some of our novelists with figures for a life- 
time’s work. And we now see that Victor Hugo was prophetic, if 
not a prophet. His novel was a great warning to society that the 
time had come for Lazarus to supersede Dives as the leading char- 
acter, and that the burning question of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century is the condition of the poor. 


SApPHO: Memoir, Text, Selected Renderings and Literal Transla- 
tion. By Henry Thornton Wharton, M. A.,Oxon. Second 
Edition. Pp. xvi.and 213. London: David Stott; Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 1887. 

The ancient Greeks called Sappho the tenth muse, and modern 
English students have pronounced her incomparably the greatest 
poetess of the world. To her, Lesbos owes its undying fame in the 
realm of poetry. Yet the anti-pagan zeal of Christian emperors 
caused almost the complete destruction of her passionate and se- 
ductive poems. We are chiefly indebted to those humble drudges, 
the grammarians and ‘lexicographers, in their search for the pecu- 
liarities of the A®olic dialect, for all that has been saved of her 
verse from the ravages of time. For centuries scholars, critics, 
and poets have united in testifying their regard for these precious 
fragments, which might easily bestowed ina nutshell. Mr. Henry 
T. Wharton, of the University of Oxford, has the honor of first 
presenting in English in appropriate form all that is certainly 
known of Sappho and her works, together with such comments 
and elucidations as loving enthusiasm, directed by true scholarship 
and exquisite taste, deemed necessary. In the memoir he clears 
her personal character from much wanton defamation. The orig- 
inal text, as determined by Prof. Bergk, is here printed from a 
special fount of Greek type, cast in Berlin for this work, and re- 
producing the calligraphy of the most artistic medizval manu- 
scripts. The editor gives a literal translation of each passage, and 
adds the choicest renderings in English verse. Those by Mr. J. 
Addington Symonds were prepared at the editor’s request ; others 
are by Ambrose Philips, Herbert, J. H. Merivale, Tom Moore, 
Byron, Tennyson, and Edwin Arnold. From Swinburne too there 
are characteristic translations or imitations of several stanzas, and 
Col. T. W. Higginson’s translation of the “‘ Hymn to Venus” finds 
a place in the rich collection. The frontispiece is a medallion en- 
graved by J. Cother Webb after the head of Sappho in a picture by 
L. Alma Tadema, now in this country. The volume also con- 
tains an autotype fac-simile of a newly discovered fragment of an 
Egyptian papyrus manuscript with some lines attributed to Sappho. 
It is a pleasure to note that this dainty volume, so deserving to 
be welcomed and cherished by the bibliophile, bears the imprint 
of a Chicago publisher. 

BRIEFER NOTICES. 


HE last two of the six volumes of Houghton Mifflin & Co’s. 
edition of Robert Browning’s works have been issued. The 
first, making Volume V. of the edition, combines “Red Cotton 
Nighteap Country,” ‘Aristophanes’ Apology,” “The Inn Al- 
bum,” etc. ; andVolume VI. contains ‘Dramatic Idyls,” of the first 
and second series, and Mr. Browning’s recent poems, including 
“ Jocoseria,” ‘ Ferishtah’s Fancies,” and ‘“ Parleyings with Certain 
People of Importance in Their Day.” We can only repeat what 
we have already said, that this is an admirable edition of Browning. 
“What shall we eat?” is recognised asan important question for 
those who are in good health. Still more important is it for those 
who are in delicate health, and for those on whom the care of the 
sick devolves. Inthe present volume, (‘‘ Outlines for the Manage- 
ment of Diet.” By Edward Tunis Bruen. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.,) which is one of a series on “ practical nursing,” Dr. 
Bruen discusses with ability the regulation of food to the require- 
ments of health and the treatment of disease. The substance of it 
was delivered in the form of lectures to the nurses of the Training 
Schools of several hospitals of Philadelphia. It is based on a 
thorough knowledge of the body in its health and disease, and is 
eminently practical in all its directions and suggestions. There 
are four chapters devoted to the diet required in special diseases, 
and a chapter showing both how to reduce flesh and how to in- 
crease it. 

“ One of the Duanes,” by Alice King Hamilton, (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.), is an American love story with military attachments. 
The heroine is a Northern girl who is sent for her health to winter 
in the far South. There she “ meets her fate” in the shape of a 











gallant army officer at a gevernment post. The garrison flavor is 
marked, and is the best thing in the story. These chapters are 
evidently narrated from the inside, and they havea touch of real- 
ism suggestive of similar writing in England by J. S. Winter. 
The mischievous element is slight in this tale, and there is never 
any doubt but that true love will run into a smooth road, at last. 


“Tempest Driven,” by Richard Dowling, (D. Appleton & Co.) 
is an English novel of the ultra sensational pattern. All the 
characters concerned in it seem to be tempest driven, but the 
specially driven personage is the wife of a rich man who is mys- 
teriously murdered. All the usual accompaniments of this class 
of books are made to do duty,—the inquest, the lawyers, the de- 
tectives, the innocent people who are to take the confiding reader 
off the scent,—until finally it appears that the least suspected per- 
son was the criminal, and the only charitable supposition is that 
the wife was throughout insane, as at the last she is declared to be. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


é oe second number in the series of monographs on Political 
Economy and Public Law, edited by Professor Edmund J. 
James, and published by the University of Pennsylvania, will 
shortly appear. It treats of the Anti-Rent Riots in New York, 
1839-46, an important but hitherto almost entirely neglected chap- 
ter in American economic history. The author, Mr. E. P. Cheyney, 
Instructor of History in the University, has made a careful study 
of this subject, and finds the source of the difficulties, which in 
many respects resemble the present Irish land troubles, in the pe- 
culiar land tenures of early New York. A vivid description is 
given to the rise and progress of the riots, and a full account of 
the numerous and important changes in the constitution and laws 
of the State which followed as a result of the riots. The price of 
the volume is 50 cents, and copies may be had of Prof. James, 
whose address is the University. 

Will Carleton is engaged on a new volume of poems.—— 
Laughton Macdonald & Co. have in press a new book for young 
people entitled ‘‘Ten of Us.”——Brooklyn will probably be the 
next city to admit women to her Board of Education.—Mr. 
David Douglass, (Glasgow), has added to his beautifully printed 
series of American books, Howells’ ‘‘ Indian Summer,’ Cable’s 
‘“*Madame Delphine,” and Stockton’s “ Borrowed Mouth,” includ- 
ing six other of his short stories. 

The work of revising the Bible, says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
which is going on in Germany, does not appear to be making the 
desired progress. This is partly owing to the diminution which 
has taken place in the membership of the commission, but more to 
the failure of members to attend the conferences. A plenary 
meeting of the commission held at Cologne lately was attended 
by only eight persons. The revisers began the third and last 
reading of the Old Testament, taking first Isaiah and the Psalms. 
The former book was finished and the latter half completed. 
Another sitting will be held in autumn, and then the reading ot 
the Psalms will be resumed, and the third reading of Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and several of the minor prophets be proceeded with. 
Sub-commissions have been appointed to read Jeremiah and Gene- 
sis, and these will hold sittings in Whitsun-week and in the au- 
tumn. It has been found expedient that a commission of scholars 
well acquainted with the language of Luther and requirements of 
the present age should be appointed to decide on various ques- 
tions affecting the diction of the sample Bible which is being pre- 
pared, and the Minister of Public Worship has agreed to defray 
all incidental expenses. 

Robert Louis Stevenson has just completed a Memoir of the 
late Prof. Fleming Jenkins, which will be published during the 
summer.——M. de Lesseps’ ‘“‘ Reminiscences” will be published 
simultaneously in Paris and London. A German edition has also 
been arranged for, the first appearance taking place in a Berlin 
newspaper as a serial——-A_ new volume of the unpublished works 
of Victor Hugo is announced in Paris. It is entitled ‘‘ Choses 
Vues” and discusses such topics as the death of Balzac, the funer- 
als of Napoleon and Mlle. Mars, personal articles on Thiers, Tal- 
leyrand, Beranger, etc. 

The death of Rt. Rev. William Bacon Stevens, D. D., Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Pennsylvania, occurred at 
Philadelphia on the 11th inst. Reference here may be made to 
his literary labors which were extensive and important. His 
“History of Georgia’ may be called a standard work. He wrote 
and compiled a great deal of other matter relating to that state, 
much of which is embraced in two volumes, edited by him, of 
“ Collections of the Georgia Historical Society.’”’ ‘‘ The Bow in 
the Cloud ” and “ Parables of the New Testament Practically Un- 
folded,” are two of his books designed to offer Scriptural consola- 
tion to the afflicted. He also published a volume of poems and 
various volumes of sermons. The Bishop was 72 years of age. 
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The fourth volume of the “ Franklin Square Song Collec- 
tion,” (Harpers) is nearly ready. It is edited like its successful 
predecessors, by Mr. J. P. McCaskey.——Mr. J. G. Speed, of Ken- 
tucky, has in his possession the manuscripts of most of the works 
of Keats and intends to present the collection to the British Mu- 
seum. Mr. Speed is a grandson of Keats’s brother George, who 
settled in America.—F rederick Spielhagen has completed a new 
novel called ‘‘ Noblesse Oblige.” Unlike his other books this is 
an historic novel. 


The J. B. Lippincott Company announce that they have 
nearly ready an examination of the subject of Spiritualism by the 
philosophical writer, John Darby, generally understood to be Dr. 
James E. Garretson, well known as a surgical teacher and author. 
The work is entitled ‘‘ Nineteenth Century Sense: the Paradox of 
Spiritualism.” 

Tennessee is gaining marked literary prominence. Miss Mur- 
free has a brother who is making reputation under the nom de 
plume of William Perry Brown. Miss Willie Dromgoole is an- 
other talented Tennessean. She was one of the winners in the re- 
cent Youth’s Companion competition.——A series of studies upon 
the literary, artistic, and other celebrities of the romantic move- 
ment in France is about to be begun in Paris under the the gen- 
eral title “‘L’Age du Romantisme.” They are to appear in weekly 
quarto numbers. Maurice Tourneaux is the editor, and Monnier 
& Co. the publishers. 


The author of that singularly powerful and original book “ In- 
quirendo Island” (‘“‘Hudor Genone” as he chooses to call himself), 
has finished a new novel, which the J. B. Lippincott Co. announce, 
called “ Bellona’s Husband.” ‘The work has for its object to illus- 
trate, by means of romance and satire, the underlying principles 
in human life, and to show, by a species of reductio ad absurdum, 
the nature of heredity, education, habit, and opportunity, and the 
bearing of all influence upon character. 


Mr. Froude, the historian, is engaged on a work covering his 
recent visit to the West Indies. Mrs. Harvey has written a 
book about Gray’s Inn, in which is promised some interesting read- 
ing about one of the most famous localities in London.——It is ex- 
pected that by the end of this year the sum of 100,000 marks 
($25,000) will be collected for the monument in honor of the 
brothers Grimm. In the first instance German artists only will be 
invited to take part in the competition. 


The American Bookseller in speaking of the thirteen different 
issues in this country of Rider Haggard’s novel, ‘‘ She,” says: 
“Tt is very well known that an up-town syndicate supplies two, if 
not three, publishers with the plates at a certain rental per 1,000 
sheets printed, or with the completed book. A down-town pub- 
lisher supplies plates or sheets with their imprints to his com- 
petitors. This centralization of manufacture will probably go on 
until all those who are engaged in reprinting the English novel 
are embraced in it. It is unreasonable to suppose that American 
publishers will go on expending the handsome profits which result 
from such a sale as ‘She’ has had in the needless repetition of 
plates, especially when the same rivalry must extend at times to 
books in which there are no profits. That this central manufac- 
ture of books will extend to productions other than the novel is 
not very likely. There are few books but novels in regard to 
which it would pay to make such arrangement. But in regard to 
the novel, there is the possibility that this advantage of central 
manufacture, and distribution by many publishers with their im- 
prints, might be extended to copyright productions. It is hardly 
likely ; yet there have been changes quite as great as that in the 
publishing business within the last score of years.” 


The Clarendon Press has agreed to publish Prof. Rhys’s book on 
“Celtic Heathendom.”——Professors P. P. Bedson and W. Carle- 
ton WiHiams are translating Dr. Lothar Meyer’s ‘‘Modern ‘Theo- 
ries of Chemistry,” for Messrs Longman. The work has reached a 
fifth edition in Germany.— As it was intimated it might, the 
Bodleian has been closed entirely as a “lending library.” In view 
of the distrust widely felt, says the Athenxum, of the present ad- 
ministration of the library, any other decision could hardly be 
expected. 





The preliminary announcement of subjects and instructors at 
the coming session (the fourteenth) at Chautauqua shows a num- 
ber of new features of special interest, including a course in the 
Scandinavian languages, by Profs. Edward Olson and A. H. Edgren ; 
instruction in Assyrian, by Prof. D. C. Lyon of Harvard; a course 
in Egyptian and a series of lectures on Egypt, by an accomplished 
scholar, Prof. Lysander Dickerman; and a course in social science, 
by Prof. Richard T. Ely. The session opens on July 9th, and has 
promise of the usual popularity. 


Mr. Archibald Forbes, the veteran war correspondent, is suffer- 
ing from an exhausting malady, but his recovery, though it may 





be protracted, is looked for. Mr. W. Hunt, ex-President of the 
‘* Provincial Newspaper Society,” of England, is about to publish 
“Then and Now ;—Fifty years of Newspaper Life.” An an- 
thology of the novels of the century—choice readings from all the 
best novels of the last eighty years—is being prepared by Mr. H. 
T. Mackenzie Bell, with critical and biographical notes. Chatto 
& Windus will be the publishers. 


An important change has just been adopted by the trustees of 
the British Museum. For some years back the National Library 
has increased to such an extent that the disposition of the books 
has become a serious difficulty to the authorities. There is still 
so much crowding that in a very short time the state of the 
library will necessitate the building of a new wing, unless other 
means are devised to obviate the difficulty. The scheme which 
has now been considered by the trustees, and has received their 
sanction, is one for the introduction of movable presses into the 
library. Mr. George Bullen, Keeper of the Department of Printed 
Books, believes that the proposed plan possesses all the advan- 
tages claimed for it by Mr. Jenner, an assistant, to whom the 
scheme owes its origin, and which may be thus briefly indicated : 
It provides additional shelf accommodation to meet the wants of 
the library for about fifty years to come; it adapts itself to the 
present arrangements of the library, the existing classification of 
the books being majntained ; the new presses will adjoin the old 
ones, so that the books will be as near to the reading-room as 
at present; and, finally, the whole plan can be carried out at a 
comparatively small expense. 


It is especially noteworthy that Mr. John James Piatt, Amer- 
ican Consul at Cork, is to publish in Dublin a volume of poems 
(M. H. Gill & Son) entitled “ At the Holy Well.” This, in all 
probability, is the first book of poems by an American author to 
make its appearance in Ireland. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers are about to enrich their increasing 
library of American fiction by the addition of an interesting vol- 
ume from the pen of Miss Mary E. Wilkins. It is a collection of 
short stories of the Green Mountain region which original!y ap- 
peared in various magazines. The title is “‘A Humble Romance 
and Other Stories.” 


According to the Boston Transcript, ‘‘ the death blow” was 
given tothe Boston Authors’ Club project by Col. Higginson’s prop- 
osition to bring in women authors. “ It is true,” says the Tran- 
script, “the movement was not originally a strong one, but this 
quenched the smoking flax.” 


Lee & Shepard are preparing for the holiday season a richly 
illustrated quarto, by Irene Jerome, called ‘‘ A Bunch of Violets.” 
——tThe State Historical Society of Wisconsin has just issued a 
catalogue of its collections. The Society has for twenty-five years 
been assiduously accumulating Rebellion and Slavery literature, 
and its collection has the reputation of being one of the finest of 
its kind in the United States——A new volume of poems by 
Earl Lytton, (Owen Meredith) called “After Paradise, or 
Legends of Exile,” is in press in London. 


Lea Brothers & Co., of Philadelphia, announce that they are 
under contract with Mr. Grote, of Berlin, to issue a translation of 
“A Universal History” now passing through the German press. 
The contributors number many of the names most famous in Ger- 
man historical research, and the work cannot fail to rank as one 
of lasting value. The translation has been undertaken by a num- 
ber of scholars, each well known for his familiariiy with the sub- 
ject assigned him, while the geneaal editorship is in the hands of 
Prof. John H. Wright, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
Through forming twelve volumes in the original, a concise trans- 
lation will enable the publishers to place it in eight octavo 
volumes. 

Mr. George Saintsbury’s “ Elizabethan Literature,” that he 
has undertaken for Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘‘ New History of English 
Literature,” is now faradvanced towards completion——Dr. Junker 
has in preparation a work fully descriptive of his recent travels in 
Central Africa, besides a shorter account of the Mahdist move- 
ment.——Messrs. Tribner & Co. announce the publication of a se- 
ries of ‘‘ Poetical Romances,” the first volume of which, by Mr. J. 
F. Rowbotham, will be ready next month. It will tell in verse the 
story of ‘‘ The Death of Roland.” 

Prof. Strack, of Berlin, has in the press an introduction to the 
Talmud in German. Dr. Ginsburg will have a hundred pages on 
the Talmud in the “ Dictionary of Christian Biography,” and Dr. 
Schiller-Szinessy a similar article in the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica”’—a real embarras de richesse for a subject on which so much 
has been written in the last twenty years in various languages. 

To the new series of ‘‘ Great Writers’ Mr. Augustine Birrell 
has contributed a life of Charlotte Bronté, to be issued as the July 
volume.——The “ Camelot Classics ” are to be hereafter known as 
the ‘“‘ Camelot Series,””—“ Classics ” being wisely discarded as the 
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part title of a scheme of so varied a character.——A new venture 
is made in a shortly forthcoming volume of the “ Canterbury 
Poets.” The book will consist of a representative selection of the 
best poetic work of Bowles, Charles Lamb, and Hartley Coleridge. 


= 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


‘er July issue of The American Magazine contains a review of 
the list of literary workers in Philadelphia, by Mr. M. P. 
Handy, of the Daily News. He deals with the subject very liber- 
ally and kindly, though not without critical discrimination. 
Among the older men he mentions Walt Whitman and Rev. Dr. 
Furness, and he speaks next of Horace Howard Furness, Mrs. 
Wister, George H. Boker, Charles G. Leland, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Kirk, Mrs. Robins Pennell, and others. The literary men of the 
University of Pennsylvania are cordially enumerated, and the 
University’s increasing influence and value are duly acknowledged. 
There are portraits of Dr. Furness, Walt Whitman, H. H. Furness, 
Boker, McMaster, and Dr. Weir Mitchell, and pictures showing the 
Penn Club’s fireplace, and the building of the Historical Society. 

General Sherman has written a letter to the editor of The Cen- 
tury, which will appear in the July number, wherein he commends 
the war papers, and expresses “ entire satisfaction with the course 
of your magazine in collecting from the witnesses while living 
their personal testimony,—every article of which I have read, in 
common with millions of our people.” The letter was written in 
response to a request for an account of the Atlanta Campaign, but 
this he said he had fully described in his Memoirs, and he had 
nothing further to give the world on that topic. (The letter does 
contain, however, a number of new and interesting personal facts.) 
General Sherman has written a paper on ‘‘ The Grand Strategy of 
the War,” which The Century willprint. Inthe July number Gen. 
O. O. Howard writes on ‘‘ The Struggle for Atlanta.” 

A recent number of Deutsche Dichtung brings some very inter- 
esting, hitherto unpublished letters of Heine, on the régime of 
Louis Philippe, on whom the writer is very severe. These contri- 
butions are supplied by Dr. Gustave Karpeles. 

The editor of Cassell’s Saturday Journal is offering by way of a 
prize ‘A Fortnight’s Free Holiday at the Seaside fora Family of 
Five Persons.” The competition will be of a simple nature, so as 
to give an equal chance of success to all. 

Many autobiographical details are promised in the Thackeray 
Letters to be printed in the July Scribner. 

Thomas Stevens, whose narrative of his journey ‘Around the 
World on a Bicycle ” has just appeared, will shortly begin in Har- 
per’s Young People a series of articles called ‘“ Bicycling in Wild 
Countries.” 

The Caucasus is about to possess a monthly review of its own. 
M. J. Mourier,a French gentleman long resident in Russia, is to 
bring out at Tiflis in July, the first number of the Commercial and 
Industrial Review. The articles will be written in both French 
and Russian. 

Mr. Henry W. Grady, in an editorial in the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, criticises the omission from Mr. Coleman’s articlein Harper’s 
on Southern writers, of several prominent names ; among others, 
that of Louis Pendleton, whose “Story of Black Dan” was 
praised on its appearance in the Southern Bivouac, and whose story 
of “ Ariadne in the Wire-Grass,” published by McClure’s syndi- 
cate, is pronounced by Mr. Grady “almost classic in its simplic- 
ity. 








ART NOTES. 

A DAILY contemporary, speaking of the Philadelphia artists, 
says they are, among other undertakings, getting their 
work in shape for the Fall Exhibition. If there is to be a Fall 
Exhibition in this city, there should be more general understanding 
respecting it than at present appears on the surface. The circu- 
lars should be sent out before the painters depart for the summer. 
The public, too, is interested in knowing when this exhibition is to 
take place, where it is to be held, and under whose auspices. No- 
body at the Academy of the Fine Arts seems to know anything of 
it, and the artists, so far as heard from, are not any better in- 
formed. If there is —— known or to be known about this 

matter, a little more explicit publication is immediately in order. 
What the majority of the artists really seem to be doing just 
now is getting their work in shape for the vacation season, finish- 
ing commissions and putting studios in order for closing until Sep- 
tember or October. Very soon their places in town will know them 
no more for the present, and at the seaside, along the country 
lanes, and in quiet nooks among the mountains their tripods will 
be set up and will become centres of interest to the curious among 
the rurals of the locality, and to the no less curious summer- 





boarders and tourists. In the meantime, sketching excursions to 
the many interesting points in the vicinity of the city are in order, 
and parties of painters and students may be seen at the railroad 
stations any pleasant morning. Gloucester, Tinicum, the Ger- 
mantown neighborhood, the Wissahickon, the Upper Park regions, 
the Montgomery county hills and many other localities within 
an hour’s ride afford abundant material for landscape study and 
not a few picturesque subjects for the figure painter beside. 

The closing season has not been a prosperous one for the 
painters generally. There has been but one exhibition, and the 
sales at that were only nominal. No receptions have been given, 
save the social reception of the Art Club, and, beyond the display 
of an occasional picture on Chestnut street, the artists have hardly 
appeared before the public at all. Some of them have a fair client- 
age, and do reasonably well in the studios, but those who depend 
on addressing the public have but a poor story to tell this spring, 
the several attempts to get up special sales, or collection sales at 
-menagy having, in most instances, amounted to pretty nearly no- 
thing. 

Commercially speaking the best business has been done by the 
portrait painters. It used to be supposed that the photograph and 
the “‘ solar crayon ”’ would take the place of the artist’s study al- 
together but, so far from this being the case, the demand for good 
portraits seems to be increasing every year. Amida good many 
discouraging features of the time in the world of art, this is surely 
one that may well be regarded as hopeful. Good work in portrai- 
ture is appreciated, and the best work donein Philadelphia to-day 
is done in this line. Mr. Bernhard Uhle, Mr. Thomas Eakins, 
Miss Cecilia Beaux, and Miss Emily Sartain maintain a high stand- 
ard of excellence in this department and will take rank with the 
most distinguished of their contemporaries. 

Mr. Prosper L. Senat is holding an informal exhibition of re- 
cent work at his studio in the Baker Building. The most import- 
ant picture is a large marine called ‘Approach of Night.” This is 
a scene on the coast of Maine, where the sun has just gone below 
the horizon, and the sky is full of light which is beautifully re- 
flected by the placid water. The foreground is almost brilliantly 
illuminated, and yet the impending darkness is distinctly sug- 
gested. The light is still broad and full, but it is evidently ‘‘ the 
last beam of day.” In rendering the subtle distinctions that 
characterize the changing hours, this artist shows clear percep- 
tions and marked facility of expression. Another noticeable ma- 
rine is ‘‘Squally Point, Grand Menan,” representing a quiet little 
cove of smooth water with boats lying on the shore in peace and 
security at the foot of the great rocky headland which dominates 
the scene, rearing its bold front to the skies in defiance of sea and 
storm. “The Anchorage,” “ Late Afternoon,” ‘ Looking toward 
the Village,” and “‘ Entrance to the Ruin,” are attractive pictures 
full of interest and very pleasant in color. 

Mr. Senat takes his leave on the 22nd inst., and will presently 
find his way to Kennebunkport on the coast of Maine. His boat, 
which is practically a floating studio, is laid up there. He will 
probably make his headquarters there during the greater part of 
the summer, cruising along the coast and making new studies of 
its infinite variety of picture subjects. 

The Grant Monument Association of New York issues a cir- 
cular to artists and architects, the main purpose of which is ex- 
pressed as follows : 

The Grant Monument Association invite sketches or designs for a mon- 
ument or memorial building to be erected at Riverside Park in the City of 
New York, over the tomb of General Grant. The Association will be aided 
in the selection of the best design by a jury of experts consisting of eminent 
architects and artists to be designated hereafter. Details for the guidance 
of competitors may be had on application to the Grant Monument Associa- 
tion, No. 146 Broadway, New York City. Designs should be submitted on 
or before October 31, 1887. The proposed structure should be built of gran- 
ite, marble, bronze, or other appropriate material, either singly or in combi- 
nation, and may include both architecture and sculpture. 

The only inducement offered or compensation suggested for 
the “ sketches or designs” is that to be found in “signalizing the 
high achievements of art, for the glory of the nation.” That may 
be reward enough, but it would certainly be more satisfactory to 
the artists and architects if they could be told what that handful 
of big words may mean. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE APPROACHING FINANCIAL COMPLICATION. 


: situation of national finance begins to receive increased 

attention, and the measures which Congress will adopt, when 
called together in the Fall, are discussed in many directions. The 
New York Times expresses its desire that by the threat of reading 
Mr. Randall out of the Democratic party, Mr. Carlisle and the 
Free Trade Democrats should force him to come into line for a re- 
duction of the tariff. It says: ‘‘We do not, of course, mean by 
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this that Mr. Carlisle should insist on the total reduction being 
made in tariff duties. But if at least $50,000,000 should be taken 
from materials we believe that Mr. Randall would feel it prudent 
to accede rather than suffer party discipline. One thing is perfectly 
plain, that it is only by such a policy, executed with firmness and 
energy, that anything can be accomplished. If the revenue re- 
formers, who are a distinct majority of the Democrats, are not 
prepared todo this they might as well give up the fight first as 
last.”” This is rather an interesting and perhaps amusing sugges- 
tion. The Times finds it the only alternative to acquiescence in the 
Republican proposals to repeal the sugar duty, concerning which 
it says: 

The Republicans are ready for it. The Senate could undoubtedly be 
counted on tocarry it out. Mr. Sherman, who is the recognized leader of 
the majority in such matters, has deliberately avowed his purpose to attack 
the sugar duties, and there is very little doubt that enough of the internal 
revenue taxes could be included in the reduction to do away with the greater 
part of the threatening surplus. Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
such a plan would excite any considerable public opposition. The game of 
the protectionists has been well played. Their tactics last session were de- 
voted to preventing any diminution of the surplus by reduction of taxation, 
and none was accompllished by increased expenditure. The result was that 
the attention of the country, so far as the Treasury is concerned, has been 
concentrated on the surplus and diverted from its source. Almost any decent 
way of getting rid of the surplus would be received as a relief by business 
men, and the immeasurable advantage of doing this by removing the taxes 
resting on industry and the materials of industry has been to a great ex- 
tent lost to sight. If at the next session of Congress the revenue should be 
reduced $75,000,000 by repealing the duties on sugar and $25,000,000 of the 
internal taxes, it is not likely that there would be any effective opposition. 
The main object of solicitude would be removed. 


In some Democratic quarters, the proposal to distribute is very 
earnestly renewed. Thus, the Raleigh News and Observer says: 


The surplus revenue amounts to some $10,000,000 a month. Whatever 
Congress may do in the way of reducing the Tariff will affect this revenue 
in the future only. The surplus that is now in the treasury and the large 
surplus that will be there when Congress meets, will remain there, unless 
some special legislation to take it out is enacted. The surplus must 
be distributed among the states on the basis of population. ‘There is no other 
way of getting it out of the treasury. The distribution should be made 
without delay. 


The New York Sun proposes the repeal of the internal rev- 
enue taxes. It says: 


The genuine reformer of the revenue is the one who considers the ques- 
tion practically and wastes no time on measures which he knows would be 
impossible to carry through, with the Republican Senate to block the way. 
To enlarge the free list in a free trade sense is clearly impossible; the Sen- 
ate would not have it. So in any general horizontal reduction of the tariff 
such as would possibly extinguish the surplus and possibly increase it. The 
abolition of the sugar duties might be difficult, but it does not appear im- 
possible, since John Sherman, the strongest Republican Senator, has intim- 
ated that he might support it. It would bankrupt the State of Louisiana, 
perhaps, but with some Republican that would be a reason in its favor ; yet 
it would not alone suflice for getting rid of the surplus. The only remedy 
for the evil which is perfectly practicable as well as adequate, is the aboli- 
tion of the internal taxes. This might not suit the political plans ef the 
Republicans, but they could not vote against it. It would not commit the 
Democracy to the cause of free trade, and it would not destroy the possibi- 
lity of electing a Demoeratic President. 


And Speaker Carlisle, who has been interviewed on the sub- 
ject, and who perceives how tough a one it is, discusses it thus : 


I think the calling of an extra session will depend upon the effect the 
payment of the 3 per cent. bonds may have upon financial conditions of the 
country. Assoon as‘these bonds are all paid money will begin to accumu- 
late in the Treasury at the rate of not less than $10,000,000 per month, and, 
of course, the business of the country can not stand such a strain for any 
great length of time. 

The administration has power to do two things. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has authority to use the surplus revenue in the purchase of un- 
matured bonds, but this could not be done without paying a high premium 
upon them, and would not be at all advisable, in my opinion, as a perman- 
ent policy. It will be resorted to temporarily to relieve or prevent a great 
stringency in the money market, but I think the authority should not be 
exercised beyond the actual necessities of the situation. In the second 
place, the Secretary can designate additional national banks as public 
depositories, but they would afford a very small relief, because in order 
to secure the Government deposits the banks are required by law to de- 
liver United States bonds and other satisfactory securities to the Secre- 
tary, and it is not probable that they will do this to a much greater extent 
than they have heretofore. 
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DRIFT. 


SPECIAL dispatch from Cincinnati, June 9, says: “ Governor Foraker 
was interviewed by a reporter yesterday. He said: ‘I am a Sherman 
man and astrong one. There are no doubts that there are many Blaine 
men in this State, but to the best of my knowledge there is no attempt be- 
ing made, and no attempts will be made, to antagonize Sherman or to form 
any organized Blaine movementin Ohio. I have no doubt in the world that 
if delegates to the National Republican Convention were to be selected to- 
day Ohio would send a solid Sherman delegation. I tell you, and you can 
tell the world, if there’s any doubt about it, that ’m for Sherman. If I 
were for Blaine I’d say so, and if for Foraker I’d say so.’ The Governor 
thinks that the Labor party will poll a very heavy vote in Ohio this fall, 
but not enough to elect its ticket.” 





The Cheboygan, Mich., Democrat, and probably many another free trade 
journal having circulation in country districts, is taking up that De kauw 
falsehood which has been silenced in newspapers of larger note. Says the 
Democrat : ‘“ Mr. De Pauw died worth $15,000,000 ; he made it all out of pro- 
tected plate glass; his profits were a tax on the purchaser of glass.” Mr. 
De Pauw died worth neither $15,000,000, nor the half of it, nor hardly the 
third of it; he did not wake it alluor any considerable part of it out of 
protected plate glass, and his profits were not a tax on the purchaser of 
glass. 

As the result of the successful introduction of plate glass manufacture 
to the United States by Mr. De Pauw, the purchaser now pays just half of 
what he did when he was dependent on Europe for his supply under free 
trade policy. When the market is depressed he pays less than half. When 
Mr. De Pauw invested his wealth in the New Albany glass works, he under- 
took what nearly every financier in his own State predicted would be a los- 
ing business. For many years he lost money steadily in the undertaking, 
and but for the interposition of a protective policy would have come out of 
it financially crippled, if not fully ruined. He asserted time and again, and 
he was a singularly truthful man, that his total profits on his glass works 
would not make an average of 6 per cent per annum on his investment, 
counting from the day of beginning. 

The late Mr. De Pauw was a man who made mouey by saving it. He 
had not a feature of the speculator in his make-up; the ouly apparently 
rash act of his life was his taking up plate-glass manufacture after others 
had failed. He would have been, or so it is believed by those who knew his 
affairs best, several times more a millionaire had he confined himself to bank- 
ing and operations on the money market. Fortunately for the country he 
diverged, though he still retained large interests in two of the strongest 
banks of Indiana, into manufactures. The result was that he built a flourish- 
ing city upon the site of a decaying village, doubled the price of labor in a 
large part of Southern Indiana, created a market for raw material which 
had long lain useless in the earth, and reduced the price of the best quality 
of window glass by one-half.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





AUSTIN, Texas, June 13.—Governor Ross has received the following let- 
ler from the Adjutant-general of the United States army : 


“The President of the United States having approved the recommenda- 
tion that all the flags in the custody of the War Department be returned to 
the authorities of the respective States in which the regiments which bore 
them were organized, for such final disposition as they may determine, I am 
instructed by the honorable Secretary of War to make you, in the name of 
the War Department, a tender of flags now in this office belonging to volun- 
teer organizations of the State of Texas. In discharging this pleasant duty, 
I beg you will please advise me of your wishes in the matter. It is the in- 
tention, in returning each flag, to give its history as far as it is possible to 
do so, stating the circumstances of its capture and recovery.” 





These flags, we repeat, are the property of the United States—as much 
so as the public buildings at Washington. They are in the custody of the 
Secretary of War, but that is a very different matter from being at his 
disposal. He is to keep and guard them, not to give them away. The 
language of the law (Sec. 358, Title VI, Revised Statutes) is: “ The Secre- 
tary of War shall from time to time cause to be collected and transmitted to 
him, at the seat of government, all such flags, standards and colors as are 
taken by the army from the enemies of the United States.” The intent 
here is plain. The captured flags, etc., are to be collected and transmitted— 
all of them—to the seat of government for preservation, not for dispersal. 
By a previous section the Secretary of War is required to “ conduct the busi- 
ness of the department in such a manner as the President shall direct ;” but 
the President is as much bound by the law as the humblest citizen. If he 
gives an unlawful direction to the secretary of war he violates his oath of 
office, and the secretary obeys such a direction at his own peril.—Hartford 
Courant. 











WHEN MIND AND Bopy ARE OUT OF Sorts, with cold extremities, a 
yellowness in the skin, costiveness, dull headache, and an indisposition to 
stir about, be sure you are in for a Billious Attack, springing from a more or 
less Disordered Liver. Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills will bring the Liver to a 
healthly condition, and speedily remove all biliary distress. 
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countries, and that from every point of view alowering of that social condition would be deplorable. It 
therefore advocates a true Protective Tariff, designed to foster no monopoly, but to shield from destructive 
competition every legitimate industry suited to the natural conditions of the country. 


*.* The Chicago Evening Journal, (April 30, 1887), says : 

THE AMERICAN, a weekly periodical published at Philadelphia by a company of which Mr. 
Wharton Barker is President, is one of the really valuable publications of this country. Mr. Robert 
Ellis Thompson is its chief editor. It is indeed, what it claims to be, a “journal of literature, sci- 
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SOME RECEN! EXPRESSIONS. 


From Iowa: 
Enclosed find 


I am inquiring with myself what papers I can spare my poor 


eyes the pain, (or pleasure?) of reading, and cannot put THE AMERICAN on the list. Its “ Review 


of the Week ” is the best that I see. 
From New York (State): 


M. K. C. 


I deem THE AMERICAN one of the best, if not the best, of the secular papers that come to me 
Certainly there is not one that I read with more satisfaction and profit. I am happy to show it to 


my friends, and commend it. 


From North Carolina: 


J.B. W. 


Ihave received THE AMERICAN during the last year, and have read each issue as soon after it 


was in hand as my engagements would allow. 
tive in every issue. 


I have found it interesting and instruc- 
R. T. B. 
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